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PREFACE. 


The twelve letters contained in this little book, which 
were originally contributed to the Madras Standard 
during my visit to Europe are now re-published in this 
form at the request of %everal fiends, European and 
Indian. ‘T'o me they are valuable merely as a memento 
of my visit, as a token of the realisation of one of my 
youthful dreams. My friend, physician and guide, Dr. 
T. M. Nair’and myself left Madras for LOndon on May 
2, 1897. We reached Colombo on.the 4th and got on 
board the Steamer,” Bad/aarat, on the 7th. We arrived at 
Plymouth on ,the evening of June 1, and die Dy 
train to London which we reached the ne4t morning, 
We remained in London till August 4 when we left 
for Brighton. After a stay of three days in Brighton, I 
left for Edinburgh. From Edinburgh, I proceeded to 
Glasgow through the Trossachs’and from Glasgow I 
crossed over to Dublin. After seeing Dublin and Bray, 
I returned to London through Chester where I halted 
for a couple of days with a view to visit Hawarden. On 

~ the morning of August 27, I left Lortdon for Paris by 
the Newhaven-Dieppe route and reached Paris the same 
evening. I stayed in ‘Paris till September 10, when 
Dr. Nair joined me and we left together for Brintlsi, 
We got on board the R. M. S. Peninsular on the 
rath and reached Bombay on the 26th. We returned 
to Madras on the morning of September 29. 


- 
FLOWER’S ROAD, EGMORE, MADRAS, ¢ GP 
December 15° 1897. if ak 
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LETTER I. 


[T is day dawn. Through the winelow blinds, you perceive 
‘the light outside and you feel you can sleep no more. Up 
you rise and accidentally your eyes fall on the clock on 
the mantel-piece. Ten minutes to four! Lor!,There i$ some- 
thing wrong somewhere, not with the clock surely, for, 4c, tic, 
#c,it goes all right, there is the same pulsation, the same regu- 
lated beating of time. You thought it was.six o'clock. Youcast 
your eyes around—and you feel.you are amidst stgange sur- 
Foundings. Surely, there is something curious ithe arrange: 
ment of the furniture—the cosy room, the papered walls, the 
window panes. It is all strange as strange could be. You don’t 
feel warm ; there is a comfortable coqlness within and the air 
a solemn stillness holds. In a cornet of the room, you espya 
button ; you approach and press it almost unconsciously. A 
faint but not distant sound reaches your ears—surely, it is the 
. sound ofa bell and you realise what you have done. You look 
round ‘in momentary expectation of the summons being 
answered. But no& You have waitedlong. You vainly ima- 
gine the sound of footsteps. You ring again... Again, in vain. ° 
Habituated to early rising, you feel the-want of an earlPcup 
oftea. But you are doomed to disappointment. The silence 
overpowers you. You slip back into bed. Hours elapse. You 
rise again. It is eight of the clock. You ring. You are answered. 
You get your tea—and-your bseakfast which you,don’t quite 
enjoy amidst the roar of traffic outside. The sound of horses’ 
hoofs, the rattling noise of carriages, the perpetual roar of the 
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houses are all alike. There is a sameness about them which 
you first admire but which-you afterwards deplore ; ‘and 
with eagerness, you begin to weicome the appearance of the 
shops. Through their glassy walls, you espy the numerous 
pretty thinffs, big and small, exposed to view, arranged 
beautifully, attractively, artisticglly, their prices m¢rked in 
shillings and pence. ou walk on and you find abundant 
evidence of the greatness of the city. Here a number of 
buildings rising five and six. stories majestically high, there. 
an almost cirgular row of houses opening to-view as you 
proceed and leading toa broad expanse of roads with a 
decorated fountain in ‘the centre, yonder a green park full 
of animated beings giving ample exercise to their limbs,— 
these ang‘a thousand: other things impress you with the 
greatness ae majesty of the biggest and the richest city in 
the world, Activity, thy.name is London! Both men and 
women-—and women even more than men—are. active 
in this most active centre of the world. How different 
‘to the languor of the Jand of the lotus! Go, where you 
-may in London, you see the same activity everywhere— 
_clubland, newspaperland, restaurantland, publichouseland, 
shopland or moneyland. Of course, you find it difficult 
to get about. Yeu don’t know where to go and what to 
see in a land of strange people and strange sights !- All is 
new, all is novel and everything is interesting in this strange 
and. Here you find a big conveyance, top-heavy, filled 
‘with “lords and ladies gay;"—the latter with fantastic 
head-dress—now halting, now moving and that you are 
told is the Omnibus. There goes a nice turnout with the 
coachman driving from behjnd—that is the Cab. A man 
in black in the mi¢dle of the road raises his hand ; all 
ominbuses, cabs, carts and cycles stop—that i is the Police- 
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he proceeds in the direction of a house: 2#7, tam—that is the 
Postman. These be strange gharacters in a strange. land 
and it takes some time before you become familiar with 
them. 

There is not a road in London which has not a side 
walk. é@uddealy, you grow nervous—you are told, all is 
hollow beneath your feet” A goqfl portion of all London 
houses, of all London shops is under-ground. Beneath the 
pavements are store-rooms and through the skylights yqu 
are sometimes able to see what is within. You se@ a rail- 
way station. You enter and you feel you are going under- 
ground, You get into a train and itssteams out. Now in 
light, now in darkness, less in light and more in darkness, 
you travel. You choose to remain in the train to reach the 
terminus. But you feel you are perpetual, travelling, 
You find you aré beginning to see the same stations, the 
same porters, and you realise you have been travelling 
in a circle. Yes; these trains go in a circle throughout 
London, and every five minutes there is a fresh train. How 
surprising! And these trains are underground! At least 
one-half of London is hollow. There is as much of the city 
above London as’ there is underneath it. How strange— 
and yet how instructive! You may read af London all your 
life, but you will never know what it is like, unless you see 
it. Its people, their manners ; its institutions, their character. 
are all so different. 

There are, of course, different styles in which a man 
. could live in London. If he is rich and has a limitless 
source of money, he can live in the most fashionable . 
quarters, keep powdered footmen, own a splendid turnout, 
assume the god, affect to nod and seemgto shake the spheres, 
Or, he may live in @ flat with a number of well-furnished 
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up lodgings in a respectable house in some respectable 
locality. You have only to. go to a comparatively quiet 
street, walk with your eyes open and when you find “ Apart- 
ments Furnished” labelled at the gate of any house, proceed 
to it and knotk ta—ta, ta, ta, ta, ta,—first one and then a series 
of knocks and if you find an additional contrivance far ring- 
ing the bell, either pull % if it is a knob, or press it if it isa 
button. Ina minute, the door will be opened by a woman 
dressed in black with a white piece of cloth running over 
the frofit portion of her black dress. She is the maid 
servant and you ask “ Have you got Bperemeneit 2” * Yes, 
Sir,’says she, ‘Step 
in, Sir” You step 
- qn, and the door is 
closed. ‘ThSser- 
vant runs to her 
mistress and the 
lady of the house- 
hold appears on 
the scene. You are 
taken totherooms 
—one a_ sitting 
room _ tastefully, 
furnished and the 
other a bed room. 
Youeake them by ¢ 
the week and you 
find yourself com- 
fortably settled. 


The person with 
~ whom you come 
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You see her at breakfast, you see her at dinner, you summon 
her when you want anything,and sometimes you find her 
in your room attending to the arrangement of the furniture. 
Whenever you see her, she talks to you and.at the beginn- 
ing, you give her a patient and even respectful hearing. 

But asedays soll on, you begin to dread her speeches ; she 
kecps you so long when you arg busy ; and about her 
speeches there is a monotony which you do not relish. It 
is always about her husband who is unseen, her daughter 
who is rarely seen or her previous lodgers who neVer will 
be seen that she talks. Of course, her husband is the very 

model of a man—w: rhen he comes in and when he goes out, 

nobody knows—certainly not the lodger and if the lodger 
by the merest accident met him, he would not identify 

him as that superior person, the husband ofthe landlady, 
of w fom he had heard so much. He isa vestry man too 
and from the graphic way in which the landlady describes 
his victories at the vestry, you would be tempted to think 
that a vestryman should be superior to a Member of Parlia- 
ment. And her daughter,—tell it not in England, whisper 
it not in London—is the very pink of perfection! The pre- 
vious tenants she has had—why, she was treated by them’ 
as their own mother, and costly and nymerous were the 
presents she had geceived. Of course, she is a woman of her 
word and what she prices most is her word. In dealing with 
her neighbours, says she, she is very strict, has in all her life 
not borrowed a farthing, had gone into a Court of Law but 
once when the Judge merely loaked at her face and decreed 
for her; and as for her honesty, why, once upon a time, she 
had a lodger who left in his oom forgetfully, a bag full of 
sovereigns and went his way—a bag ful of sovereigns, mind 
you, and she took posSession of all this precious metal and 
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very picture of modesty and greatness combined, relating 
how ske has always been useful to her lodgers, how thank- 
ful they have been to her, how in this very room, in this 
very place—there I see her shrugging her shoulders and a 
peculiar shrfig that is, and rattling away at a speed that I 
can not or care not to follow—By God! she is gort and I 
dread to summon her‘again for anything I want, lest she 
may deliver another lecture! To add to my torments, she 
is a bigotted Tory, hates Radicals, reminds me how she 
once sérved the Prince of Wales, and where and under 
what circumstances exactly she first saw the Queen, shows . 
her intense dislike of the poorer classes, &c., &c, &c. In 
the evening, she dons her best attire, sits majestically in a 
chair with her knitting materials on her lap as you see her 
in the pictureon page 4 and pretends to be busy when she 
really is not. When you are out, she is always in your 
room ascertaining your address from your visiting cards, 
examining the post marks on your letters and reading your 
books, She is obliging enough to give you a latch-key 
which facilitates admission to the house at any time of day 
or night without putting her to the necessity of appearing 
at the door every now and then. Once a week, a modest 
paper in the shape of a bill enclosed in an envelope is 
placed on your table and you may depend upon it, the 
landlady is never satisfied unless she gives in detail all the 
items, down to the purchase of a pin, even if it cost but a 
farthing, Her caligraphy is interesting and her orthography 
superb. You are charged two pence for “damidge” to the 
table cloth and six pence for “ shaushages.” Your landlady 
is also very “churchey.” On Sunday, you have your dinner 
at luncheon time and,you get only tea in the evening, She is 
simply shocked--how interesting to watch both her shoulders 
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landlady for, while the landlady neyer éats with you, 
the boarding-housekeeper: presides at the common dinner 
table. I hope no boarding-housekeeper will come across 
this copy of the Standard—for, she does not recog- 
nise the existence of any “boarders,” and she will 
be ver# angry that I should speak of them as -such. 
They are all “paying-guests” add she is the “lady of 
the house ;” and all the “paying-guests” are superior 
persons like herself. On them rests the foundation of 
her fame—Jndian students are Native Princes, * vestry 
-men are county councillors, petty tradesmen are big 
merchants and city clerks are steck-brokers! She is 
a carver par excellence: she cat carve meat in superfine 
fashion and the sections she distributes to her,“ paying- 
guests” are as thin as if they had been cut byea microtome. 
Of course, she is very courteous and obliging’ and she 
constantly presses her “paying-guest” to have a small piece 
more and a very small piece it is sure to be. Occasionally, 
however, a “paying-guest,” who i$ asked to have a small 
piece more, ventures to reply “if you don’t mind, I will have 
a big piece,” and she is horrified! Nevertheless, it must be 
understood that she keeps a “liberal table” and she ad- 
vertises this fact in the papers alongewith other facts 
equally luminous,,such as “Young Society,” “ Centrally 
Situated.” “Young Society”, however, becomes uncomfor- 
table at times. “Young Society” more often than rt is 
matrimonially inclined and it is not every one that could 
summon the courage or’ command the-humour,—I don’t 
know which—of the Indian who in answer to the dec-' 
lared wish of a young lady, to go and settle in India, 
said, ‘Yes, there is _Dlenty of opeaing for you there, 
either as a Salvationist or as a member of the Zenana 
mission”! Sometimes, the Boarding-housekeeper displays 
her ingenuity in the art of auvertising, (e. g.) “ Vacancy for 
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family”! The Italics are mine, not the boarding-house- 
keepef's. 


NORTHUMBERLAND PLACE, \ 
BAYSWATER, LONDON, Judy 16, 1897.} 
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_ LETTER Y. 


Y force of circumstances, you come to lead quite a differ- 
ent life in London from what you have been accustomed 
to in India. It is a great advantage that you ate com- 

pelled to go to England by sea. On board the steamer, 
you begin to eat English dinners, you dress like English: 
..men, you learn English manners and become accustomed 
to English ways, and if you don't do things to perfection, 
nobogy minds your little short-comings ; so that when you ° 
land, you feel quite at home, whether in the bath room, or 
_at the dinner table, or in the public streets. It is not very 
-often, however, that you find yourself in a bath-room. It is not 
every, house that provides a bath afid in hotels, you have to 
await yor turn so patiently that you are at times tempted 
to give it up. You begin to sympathise with the “great 
unwashed” of London. But, what, in private houses, you 
often miss, is provided for in public places. There are 
several public baths in London and very comfortable ones 
too, where for the payment of a shilling or two you can 
have a comfortable bath, hot or cold, as the case may be, 
or Turkish baths at greater expense—provided, of course, 
you reverse the order of things in India and won’t.mind 
the trouble of dressing as carefully and as neatly before 
bath as you have to do after bath. You are previded with 
swimming baths as ,well and occasfonally, if you don’t 
mind taking a longer stroll in the early morn to some far 
off park, away from the madding crowd, you can enjoy the 
hixusy of an oriental bath in a tank full of crystal water. 
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by the charm of light, colour and silence around, 
. “To stand awhile 
Gazing the inverted landscape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below, 
Till disenchanted by the ruffling gale 
© You plunge headlong down the closing flood.” 

You bathe and you dress. . Fondly afiached“as you 
are to your orthodox tufban, you and your turban become 
gradually estranged in London, The occasions when you 
don it become few and far between. Unless your genial 
host or more often hostess, insists upon your appearance 
at the dinner table.in your oriental costume or you feel 
that you can make ‘up for your want of eloquence at a 
public meeting by the attractions of your head dress, you 
don’t weag it, until at last you begin to feel like the genera- 
lity of people’in this country “ what a funny thing it logks !”” 
The worst of it is that you are the object of too much 
attention in the streets when you walk about with a turban 
on, Whu will not covet to be the cynosure of all eyes in 
London ?—and such pretty eyes too! But somehow or other, 
you grow nervous as you walk along and you feel you 
cannot stand the test of a close scrutiny, particularly by 
good looking girls! For atime you may imagine that it is 
your personal beauty that attracts—what matters it if your 
skin is dark ?—but you are soon disenchanted ! “Oh, where 
did you get that hat?” sings one; *Can’t you wear some- 
thing. more respectable?” mutters another ; and if you 
don’t walk home directly and say farewell, a long farewell 
to your bright little, nice little turban, you deserve to be 
congratulated on your pluck. 

After dress, dinner. Of-course, you have your break- 
fast always at youf lodgings. That is most convenient. 
But once you eat your dinner in some good restaurant, you 
von’t go back to your lodgings again for dinner. What 
vain cet in the restaurant is simply splendid compared to 
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hoon you are almost always out somewhere in the city, 
on business or pleasure bentaand after a hard day’s work 
or sightseeing, it is pleasant to enter some attractive 
restaurant and eat a good, hearty dinner. But, where 
will you go? It depends on the strength of your*purse. You 
can ha@e yourdinner for 45s-6d or 15; you may go to the 
Café Royal or to Lockhart’, Théte are some places in 
London where you will meet with restaurants on every 
side and one such place is Piccadilly. True, Piccadilly has 
to some extent lost its reputation for good dinners, ~ 

“Farewell, my dearest Viccadillyt 

Notorious for good dinners 

©! What a tennis court was there 

Alas ! too good for sinners !* 
So, wrote a libertine of the Restoration. The tennis court 
has disappeared like the dinners and what remains perhaps 
is the “sinners.” Nevertheless; there are still some good 
restaurants in Piccadilly—the S¢. James’, the Criterion, the 
Pavilion, the Monice and some Baces beyond, the Café 
Royal, At any of these places you may have your fable 
@hote or you may dine a /a carte giving the finish with a 
dip of your hands in rose water. You see how easily one 
becomes accustomed to French expressions here. This is 
inevitable as long as you dine in restaurants, Your menu 
is often written in French and your waiters are generally 
foreigners, mostly Italians. Fancy your being a8ked 
whether you wish to begin with hors’ @ouvre, have any 
poisson, pass on to éntree, and wind up with fromage by 
Gati, Obertti, Frascarti or Lombardo! However, you be- 
come familiar with the French menu ; you begiy to show a 
distinct preference for whitebait and c®ase to wonder how 
the ministerial whitebait dinners which sprang into exis- 
tence in Pitt’s time have gontinued to be so populag 
You may long for curry but you are doomed to disappoint- 
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restaurant. There,is no doubt that curry is considered a 
rare dish here and in some wel! known restaurants, you get 
it only on certain fixed days ; but, you would appreciate it 
all the better for its rarity if it were a real nice plate of curry 
and rice. By the way, you notice that rice holds a subor- 
dinate place to curry here, while in India. it isjust the 
reverse. If curry is Badly prepared, rice is worse cooked. 
And to add to your difficulties, you have to eat it all with 
your fork,——a spoon being out of the question. The only 
occasion I tasted genuine Indian curry was at the house ofa 
Madras Missionary now at Bromley whose wife has a’ 
distinct partiality for the Indian dish. But I should 
not forget the East India United Service club, a club 
consisting mainly of retired Anglo-Indians, Invited by a 
good friend t dine here, I was served with Indian dighes— 
Indian currys, Indian chutneys and Indian pickles. My host 
consumed two or 
threedishes of cur- 
ry—he cared for 
none other; and 
one who is so de- 
votedly attached 
to the Indian dist 
cannot but love 
India. ; 

Tne restaurant 
is always brilliant- 
ly lighted; the 
tables are well and 
carefully laid and 
the waiters are 
quite deserving of 
your attention. 
Here is a good " 
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He is well worth one’s acquaintance, He is spotlessly 
dressed. And he has a digpified bearing about him too! 
If you were to meet him in Mount Road, Madras, you will 
easily mistake him for a member of the heaven-born service. 
His evening dress, his tight-fitting collar, hi8 white shirt 
front _verytking looks sg neat and nice. It was at a club 
in London. A Hindu gentlemag? well acquainted with 
London was explaining to a new arrival, also a Hindu, 
what sort of dress he should wear at a dinner party to come 
off that evening. “Put on your evening dress,” said the one 
to the other. But the new arrival did not quite understand 
what “evening dress” meant ! “ You mean, the sort of dress 
worn by waiters?” asked the new arrival. “Yes that is it” 
was the immediate answer of the Hindu gentleman with a 
smile. You see how new arrivals in Londonare impressed 
with the appearance of the waiter. You enter the restaurant 
and take your seat and the waiter in charge of your table 
approaches you, hands you the menu and respectfully 
awaits orders. He is all courtesy*and attention. Having 
‘served you your first dish, he invites your attention politely 
to the wine list and he is taken aback when you tell him, 
“no, thank you,” A teetotaller! “ What is a teetotaller like?” 
He moves off and begins to survey you cakmly from some dis- 
tance. But the slightest motion of your head brings him closer 
and sometimes you exchange thoughts through your eyes 
scarcely opening your mouth. If he is not anywherenear, 
you have only to tap on your table—and he appears. He 
is a clever hand at carrying dishes. One waiter is known to 
have won a bet by carrying seventeen dishes in both his 
hands. You may sit ever so long in a restaurant after you 
have finished your digner—nobody wl ask you why. Even 
the waiter will never give you your bill until you call for it. 
And as you rise to go, the \yaiter is always “ tipped.” Tipp- 
ing the waiter has become quite a national institution here. 
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often 6d.- Perhaps, you don’t fully realise the value of the 
waiters courtsey and attention till you thrust your hand 
into your pocket with a view to tip the waiter. Sometimes 
it so happens that the waiter gets no pay except his tips ; 
and in some institutions, the proprietor has a finger in the 
pie, claims a portion of the tips—so much 99 that én Paris . 
the waiters have, it is’;said, refused to accept tips. Will 
London follow? Sure as he is of his tips, it is amusing to 
see how the waiter hangs about you till he is paid. He 
submit§ his bill. You pay—it is often a sovereign or half 
a sovereign. - He brings back the balance and then with 
an eye on the silver in your hands, he pretends to be busy, 
taking particular care to be as close to you as possible, 
dusting your coat, doing this or that till he is able to say 
“thank you, Sir.” Of course, the waiter is supposed to be 
honest. But, often he plays the trick of his prototype in 
Pinero’s “ Magistrate,” who in returning the balance of a 
sovereign on a plate to the Magistrate after dinner, slily 
conceals a couple of shillings under the palm of his hand, 
If you carelessly take the money and walk away, the waiter 
gets two shillings in addition to his “tip.” But if you are 
careful of your pence and begin to count, the waiter begs 
your pardon, remov- ; 
es his hand from the 
plate and you find 
all y6ur money there. 
Tableau ! There is a 
picture for you! 


The function of 
waiting at restau-¢ 
ants, however, is not 
mpnopolised by the 
male sex. 
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is as common in London as the waiter and ih activity and : 
attention she is by no means isferior to her male rivat. In 
one respect, she is certainly superior—in her good looks. 
The chief qualification in any girl who aspires to become a 
waitress is her face. If she has a pretty face, she can be 
quite sufe of preference by the hotel or restaurant proprietor. 
He has an eye to business and fe knows pretty wait- 
resses are often more lucrative sources of revenue than 
even the excellence of his dishes or the superiority of 
his menu, Though a pretty face could cover a multi- 
tude of sins, there is one other requisite in a successful 
waitress. She must, have a sweet teinper. She must be 
gentle and graceful in her speech and though she may have 
a thousand troubles at home, she must present a perpetually 
smiling face to her customers. The success ofa restaurant 
depends on the magic of its mirrors, its electric light and 
its waitresses. Entering a restaurant, you are cheered by the 
mild flood of light of mellow effulgence which fills it ; 
proceeding to take your seat, yo! are charmed by the 
reflection of your full figure on the shining glass on the 
wall ; taking your seat and looking up, you are bewitched 
by the winning smile of the pretty waitress who slips the 
menu into your hands and awaits yotr pleasure. A 
restaurant which possesses these three attractions becomes 
popular beyond measure. A waitress who combines a 
pretty face with sweet temper can even afford to snap *her 
fingers at her employer. When she walks out, the customers 
cease to walk in. Who designed the waitress’ dress? One 
might as welllask who invented cooking? But whoever did 
it, the waitress certainly improves in appearance<n her uni- 
form. A black dress with a white flowifig front, tied behind 
the back with two long strips of white muslin, white cuffs 
and white head-dress on blagk or golden hair—the pretts 
waitrass looks prettier still in this dress and many a. cus- 
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. waitress. She ‘has certainly a very busy time of it and her 
lot is* hard—the prettier, the harder. From morn till 
eve she scarcely finds time even to sit ; and at night you 
may find many a weary waitress winding her way home» 
with the satisfaction that every pence she earns, she earns 
honestly, honorably, her virtue very often sorely trie@ but not 
lost, though there be Kendreds of women not half so pretty 
as she, in receipt of high incomes but devoid of that precious 
possession to retain which she has been struggling hard 
amidst dishes in dining saloons. 


REFORM CLup, PALL MALL,| 
Lonpon, July 23, 1897. J 
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LETTER III. 


LN this huge world of London all are alike. There is, of 
4 cOurse, the inevitable distinction wrought by poverty 
"and riches. .The working mam is easily spotted by his 
clothes. The East-Ender cannot strut in the spotless garb 
of a West-End worthy. But the patrician is not distinguish- 
ed by his dress from the plebeian. Nor is the Government 
official noticed, observed and respected in the streets. All 
are alike. They do not disdain to wafk. A free use of one’s 
legs is a necessity in London. Lord, Commoner and the 
working man may be seen commingling together on the 
pavements of any street on any day. Ifyou are tired 
or if you have to go a long distance, you can easily get a 
conveyance. Of course, it is nothing like your Madras 
Jjutka, The jutka is the peculiar monopoly of Madras. 
There is nothing to beat it in création. Neither Bombay 
nor Calcutta can boast of narrow, ricketty, wooden boxes 
with a coat of old paint over them, mounted on a pair of 
wheels and labelled “to carry four” though they could 
hardly find space for the well-developed form of a healthy 
man. London is still far behind. The common conveyance 
of passengers in this city is far more comfortable, far more 
pretty and admirably adapted for the use for which it is inten- 
ded. It is mountedon a pairof wheels like the 7at#a—but there 
the comparison ceases. It is much better built, much neater 
and much lighter. The coachman mounts behind and you 
easily communicate with him through a passage above your 
head which is+alwayg closed when You do not open. In 
front of you is a pair of shutters which you close soon after 
you enter or are closed by, an invisible hand from above 
thus,leaving only the upper portion of yoyr body visible to 
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the outside world. Partially unsecn, you would yet wish to 
see and the views on either side of the road are rendered 
visible to you through the gless fittings. When it rains, a 
glass shutter drops in front of you and while yau are comfor- 
table inside you are still perfectly alive to your surroundings. 
What is more, on either side of the carriage there are two 
small mirrors which enable you tp stroke yoar mofstache 
and give it the proper twérl or to realise how beautiful you 
look! If you are a smoker—and they are few who do not 

- smoke in London—there is a match box near at hand. 
The conveyance is meant only for two though a third 
might squeeze in between as occasion or necessity requires, 
and then they could’ sit only in a triangular fashion, one 
forming the apex and the other bringing up the corners of 
the two other sides. Both comfort and convenience are 
combined in ~ 
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THE CAB, 

© .-and there is a picture of it for you! The cabby is always 
on the alert. It does not take long for you to attract his 
attention As vou walle alone. if vou wish to eet acab, 
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you have only to look at the cabby and raise your walking 
stick or umbrella as the case may “be, and the cab is by 
your side in the twinkling of’an eye. The policeman has 
only to whistle. The cabby is so smart that sometimes you 
find it difficult to avoid his eyes. You may be walking 
alongJeisurely, musing on things Indian and all unconscious- 
ly you may fix your eyts ona cabby. That is enough for 
the cabby. He presumes you are in need of his service. 
He raises his right hand, his pointed finger stretched to its 
uttermost and cries out “keb, sir." A prompt aid emphatic ~ 
“no” alone will save you. If you hesitate for a moment, 
the cab is by your side and you are politely invited to walk 
into it. The cabbj- is very smart and very intelligent. You 
mect a friend-—it may be by previous appointment. You 
meet and talk to him and then you both walk along chatt- 
ing.” Evidently, you have resolved to visit some place to- 
gether. The cabby grasps the situation at once. He watches 
all your movements. He quietly follows you. with his cab. 
And the moment you turn round to look for-a cab, there 
he is, by your side with a polite invitation to enter. When 
you are about to enter, you mention the number of the 
house and the name of the street you wish to go to. Of 
course, he knows it all. You see him in the above picture 
half risen from his seat, stooping forward, reins in hand, to 
catch the exact words you utter. You have no more troubles, 
The whole of London is at his finger tips. He takes you to 
your destination without any difficulty, through highways 
and byeway's. Generally, he avoids the highways on account 
of the congested state of the roads. You may have resided 
in London ever so long and yet a cabby is sure to puzzle 
you—take you through streets you have never been in. For 
a moment, you maybe led to think the cabby is mistaken, ~ 
and over-confident of yourself you may be tempted to put 
the cabby right. The calby is considerably amused ; But - 
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a philosophic calmness arising from his thorough knowledge 
of the city,-he assures you he would take you to the right 
place. And so it is! Emerging from one street into another, 
you feel your eyes are opened and there you are—at your 
destination, and no mistake! It is marvellous how the cabby 
drives you along rapidly and without accidentg of any-kind. 
There goes your cab ing full speed, now it stops suddenly, 
now it starts again, it curves, it swings from one side to 
the other, it goes zigzag in every direction and at every 
moment you feel you have come in collision with some 
other conveyance. An uneasy feeling creeps over you. But 
strange to say there has been no accident, no collision. In 
a few days, you become quite used to narrow shaves. The 
confidence - placed in the cabby is unbounded, Every man, 
woman and child know that they are safe in the hands of 
the cabby. Whatever be the state of the roads, however 
crowded the streets, he pilots you safely along. To the 
lady who wishes to go a shopping and finds locomotion 
uncomfortable, the cab is,always welcome. 
«When she Starts to do her shopping at the Stores or at the Bank 
She always hails the handsome hansom-cabby on the rank. 
Though the gee gee’s rather chippy, 


And the road is somewhat slippy, 
She knows her fondon cabby could drive safely on a plank.” 


If it is interesting to watch the cabby in mation, it is profit- 
able ta study the cabby“at rest. When business is not brisk 
and the cabby has earned a fair day’s wages, he draws up 
his cab in a convenient spot, quietly unfolds his half penny 
newspaper and begins to read. He sits bolt upright, cons 
the contents of the paper, runs his eyes up and down till 
the big headings of divorce or police court news attract 
, him—and he is often considerably anfused. All this, be it 
remembered with one eye to business. If in this interval, 
a? likely’ person turns up, he puts away the paper ina 
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a cabby is outwitted by a passenger who turns round and 
asks “Do you really find me, handsome ? Thank yeu for 
the compliment.” 

The cab has been apply described as the “ gondola of 
London” but it is not the only sort of conveyance for the 
people. » Therg is another which if it travels slower, 
is much bigger, accommodates a fagarger number of per- 
sons and is within the reach of the poorest. It is called the 
Omnibus or more familiarly 
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You do not see the whole of the Bus in this, 
picture. There is but the top &nd front portion of it visible, 
shag eee, - . 
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The bus is a huge thing and from a distance has the ap- 
pearance of a big heavy animal moving slowly along. 
especially when the top of it is filled with ladies—I beg 
their pardon—wearing hats of all shapes, sizes and colours. 
It accomnfodates twenty-six persons, twelve inside and 
fourteen at the top, besides the busman jp the front and 
the bus conductor atthe back’ It is generally top heavy 
during summer as men and women prefer to sit on the top, 
avoiding the interior whenever possible. A winding stair 
leads* you to the top and if you happen to be a stout and 
heavy person, you cannot be too careful in ascending and 
descending it. Once on the top, you must try to be seated 
as quick as you can: otherwise, while’on your legs, the bus 
may move off suddenly with a jerk and you might find it diffi- 
cult to keep,your balance and topple over and break your 
bones, as did a lady recently who, however, had to Be com- 
pensated by the Omnibus Company by the payment of 
£500 in the shape of damages. The bus is of different 
colours,—white, blue, green, and red and it is often difficult 
to get into the exact bus you want. Of course, the names 
of the places which the bus wearily winds its way along 
are written on it, but they are lost among a wilderness 
of advertisements. The roofs, the seats, the sides, the stairs 
are all full of advertisements and you are puzzled. It is also 
necessary to know the exact direction you wish to go; 
otherwise you may find yourself in a bus which travels in 
the opposite direction. One other fact: there are buses and 
buses,—buses owned by proper companies whose rules and 
regulations are very strict, and buses owned by private 
persons who issue ne tickets and extort as high a fare as 
they can from you, These latter are known as‘ pirates‘ and 
ought to be avoided. In a short tinfe, however, you are in a 
position to” find out the exact bus you want, and you are 
able to get in and get down’as the bus runs along without 
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“attached to the bell and stopping the bus. Provided you 
have ‘the patience, the best way in which you could see 
London is from the top of a busy ‘The fare is cheap. 1t is 
but a penny a mile and you pay your fare and get on the 
top of it. Be careful to take the seat nearest the busman, 
for, then you have the advantage of his company. Slowly 
engage hin in conversation, give him a cigar if you are a 
smoker arid he becomes very commalnicative. He knows 
the whole geography -of London. Every place is full of 
living interest and in his own quaint way he tells youa lot 
of things which would be quite new to you. None is a more 
perfect master of jokes, gibes and sneers. Often his face 
itself is worthy of the most careful study and he is nothing 
if not humorous. It is amusing to hear what he says to fellow 
busmen and cabbies as he comes across them. His horses 
are very obedient. They know when to stop awd when to 
get along. He holds the reins perpendicularly, he being 
almost directly above the horses; his nether limbs are 
safely ensconced behind a blanket and a leather covering, 
and he gives expression to the most &musing things with a 
fluency which is marvellous. There are certain places, often 
where several roads meet or where there is a public house, 
where the bus stops for a few minutes and the busman— 
more often the bus-conductor than the busman—cries out 
with a peculiar intonation “A penny a ride all the way 
to-——.” The names of places through which the bus 
goes—for instance the ‘North Pole’ which by the way'is 
only the name of a public house or the ‘Royal Oak ’—are 
pronounced in such a peculiar way that it is very difficult 
to make them out. “ Roloke, Oxf Strit, Chring Cruss, Stren” 
is supposed to stand for “Royal Oak, Oxford Street, 
Charing Cross, Strand.” , Of course, thef drop their “h’s.” 
“ighgate, ‘ighbury : ‘ighgate, *ighbury: ‘ighgate, ighbury” 
went on crying a bus conductor dropping the “h’s.” A 
fastidious passenger could not put up with the decimation. 
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“Well man’ said he ‘You are dropping your “h's”, “Very 
well Sir, I’ll pick them up at (H) islington !” was the imme- 
diate retort. Sometimes-the busman is able to recognise 
his passengers, especially if any of them happen to be dis- 
tinguished. Once a ‘passenger, entered a bus and took his 
seat. The conductor after some time approached him for 

his fare and he received a penny and issucd the ficket. The 
busman called out to’she conductor immediately to surren- 
der the identical penny he had just then received, promising 
another in its place. The conductor did not understand - 
the significance of the request but parted with the penny, 
The busman on the receipt of it said, he would preserve it 
as a relic and stowed it away in one of his nether pockets. 
After some time, the passenger left the bus. It was the Right 
Hon’bke John Morley. Of course, the busman was a Radical. 
The horse%attached to buses as well as cabs are splendid 
animals. It is a pleasure to look at them. The cart hors- 
es are even bigger and more powerful—broad in hoof and 
hipbone and hairy. But the bus horses are generally short 
lived owing to their*hard work and the suddenness with 
which they have to stop and start again for the conven- 
ience of passengers. The buses ply in London town for 
about seventeen hours a day. You often begin to wonder 
at the frequenéy with which buses make their appearance, 
and in the City proper, where traffic is always congested, 
you see such a large number of buses congregated together. 
But your surprise ceases when you are reminded of the 
magnitude of the omnibus service. There are’ about 2,130 
‘buses in London running close upon fifty millions: of miles 
annually, conveying upwards of 325 millions of passengers! 
Well, thet is London,” 
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LETTER Iv. 


LVERYBODY is in a hurry in London—man, woman 
and child and even the beast 6f burden. The hurly- 
burly of the fierce bread-battle is visible everywhere, 
“Send a philosopher to London but by no means a poet” 
said Heine. “This bare earnestness of everything, this 
colossal sameness, this machine-like movement, this 
moroseness of joy itself, this exaggerated London oppress- 
es the imagination’ and rends the heart in twain,” 
And so it is. It is interesting to note the dgep hum 
of work-a-day London. Whether it be atethe London 
Bridge which is built upon wool or near -the Hofborn - 
Viaduct which is constructed upon coalsacks,* in the streets 
bordering on the Thames or near the Waterloo Bridge des- 
cribed by M. Dupin as “a colossal monument worthy of 
Sesostris and the Caesars,” in the city or at the East End, 
we find the same activity, the same earnestness,-y-the crisp 
clean businessman, the prosperous, heavy-cheeked trades- 
man, the dapper little clerk, the hard, coaree-visaged coster- 
monger, the pale and serious artisan, the shop-girl of ample 
chignon and prodigal ef colour, all, crossing and passing in 
every direction, all thrending their way swiftly on all ses, 
all tossed about in the thick of the battle of life. The activity 
of this million-voiced city is wonderful! Here and there you 
catch glimpses of the Thames through tangles of chains 
and shafts and ropes and cranes and it is dangergus to step 
into any of the streets bogdering onthe river. You see 
bales and boxes everywhére, swinging at every height in 
the air, and‘ in the streets below, immense vans, and drags 








* Special taxes were levied “on wool and coal far the eancteicitn OF 
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* and. waggons in all ‘digeiubls positions! In-the broader 
streete, there is a never-ending stream of heavy traffic, a 
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order in this wild 
that man is TRE POLICEMAN. 

The Policeman is the disgrace of British administration 
in India. Low: -bred, cunning and unscrupulous, the Indian 
Policeman is anything but honest, is very corrupt and is an 


confusion and 


adept in concocting false cases. He is never seen when and 

where he is wanted, is lazy and indolent and while fawning , 
and cringing and failing in the discharge of his duty towards? 
thevrich and powerful, is unnecessarily severe and oppressive 

towards the poor. He is abso often rude and impolite. The 
- London Policeman is just the reverse of his Indian contem- 

porary. He knows how to uphold and enforce the law. He is 

the terror_of the drunkard and the beggar. The row- 

dyism outside the public house ceases the moment the police- 

man is in evidence. The importundte beggar who plagues 

she foreigne? disappears at the sight of the policeman. The 

street is crowded and crossing from one side of it to the other 
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He raises his hand. des cabs, carts, cycles and carriages of 
ali description, to whomsoever they may belong come to a 
dead stop. A passage is at onct made and men and ‘women 
cross and recross with perfect safety. You manage to cross 
the street half way but a long row of carriages prevents you 
from finishing what you have so boldly ventured to under- 
take. The proximity of casriage wheels makes you feel. you 
are on dangerous ground. You hav but to run to the place 
where the Policeman is posted; he takes you under his pro- 
tecting wings and you are safely piloted to the other side—it 
may be the other place. And the Policeman is never so kind 
as to helpless old women and children of which the illust- 
ration in the precediqg page gives a fair idea. He is by no 
means unrelenting like his Indian contemporary. He does 
not hesitate to carry helpless persons in his arms when there 
_is necessity. It.is not merely in keeping ofler in avast 
city like London that the Policemen is useful. He dis- 
charges also the functions of an enquiry office. He is 
pestered day after day with a thousand questions when on 
duty. When you.do not know which bus to take to reach 
your destination and which side of the road to wait in, he puts 
you right by telling you the colour of the bus ahd by ask- 
ing you to remain where you are or, to cross over if that is 
necessary. That done, he does not feel*he has discharged 
his duty. Amidst the thousand and one things that distract 
his attention, he still keeps an eye on you and the moment 
the right bus turns up, he whistles to you, raises his right 
hand with the forearm turned inwards and the pointed finger 
stretched and shouts “There you are, Sir.” You may not 
have noticed the bus yourself and you may. be indulging in 
areverie, But the policeman’s shout wakes you up, you 
tush to the bus with asmiling nod of thanks and there you 
are on the top of the bus, riding radiantly towards your 


destination. It requires more than average human patience 
tn agcwaear a thancenan. “and Ano nviaetan -daties © Thi dh 
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Policeman is never known to have lost his temper. He is 
invariably polite and courteous to the confused Londoner, 
the ignorant foreigner, the i¢quiring man and the innocent 
woman. Here is a picture of 





A POLICEMAN OBLIGING A LADY, 
directing her to her destination and you see him there in his 
best style. If it so happens that he does not know the in- 
formation, he goes the length of obliging you by obtaining 
it for you from somebody else or even from a Directory. 
He seldom says “I do not know, Sir.” But he had to say 
so to a Frenchman. “ Vare is Zhe Eron Moozhey’s lane” 
asked the learned Frenchman of theebobby and the bobby 
quickly replied “ There is no such place, Sir”. The French- 
fnan was sure of the existence of such a street and after 
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man’s positives to the Policeman's emphatic negatives, 
the Frenchman produced from his pocket a piece of paper 
containing the name ‘of the stteet. The Policeman read 
and queried with surprise“ Ah! You mean Tronmonger's 
Lane” and directed the puzzled Frenchman tg the right 
place. Nobody knows London so well as the Policeman, 
unless it be thé cabby. He is so precise in giving you 
information. “First to the right ahd then fourth to the 
left.” That means, take the first turning to the right and 
then the fourth turning to the left. You follow his 
instructions and you find yourself in the street you want to 
go to. The Indian Policeman thinks it is not his business to 
give the people any information they want. “Go and find 
it out for yourself” is what he would say in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred cases. a 

The London Policeman is also above coffuption. He 
would not stoop to do a mean thing for filthy lucre. An 
Indian here had ample proof of it. He had passed his exami- 
nation. The best way, he thought he could celebrate the 
event was to stand a drink to all*his friends. They all 
met and drank and the host himself got “boozed.” He 
was returning home; but in the streets, forgetful of himself 
he became rowdy. The Policeman was on the spot. He 
arrested the Indian and said he was going to lock him up 
for the night. That was enough ,to bring him back to his 
senses. Of course, he was an honorable man, but it was 
dishonorable to be locked up. He made a struggle to save 
himself. He thrust his hand into his pocket, drew forth 
half a sovereign and offered it to the Policeman as a reward 
for his liberty. “Well, Sir,” said the Policeman stretching 
himself to his full height “you are a foreigner and you do 
not know the LondonPoliceman. Not for all the world 
would I accept it. But if you promise to go quietly home, I 


would let you go.” The promise secured the Jndian| Ss liberty? 
si. TD as 
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He yearns for honest reward, not for illicit gratification. « 
He is always mindful of his duty. The weather changes so 
abruptly in London. It iseso bright now. The next mo- 
ment, the city assumes a gloomy aspect. And down comes 
a heavy shower of rain amidst thunder and lightning, All 
take to their heels, men, women and children and the street 
"is deserted—but stands where ke stood, thé grim, “demure 
policeman, It is intersting to watch how carefully, how 
anxiously, the policeman walks from door to door, from 
shop to shop in the dead of night, to see whether the doors 
are properly secured, A light inside in an unusual hour, 
some slight noise, anything out of the way is enough to put 
him on the gu? vive.* A crowd, howevgr small, vanishes on 
the approach of a policeman. You stand talking toa num- 
- ber of fwends at the corner of a street. Suddenly you hear 
the words, “flove on please.” Of course, there is no room 
for hesitation. You move on. But you are tempted to 
stand and talk again and you do so, Again comes the cry 
“move on, please.” Again you move on, If you do not, 
you share the fate of Pfofessor Ray Lankester. The police- 
man is no respecter of persons, His duties are certainly of 
an exacting nature, but if he happens to be handsome, he is 
sometimes lucky. The policeman’s personal attractions have 
in more than one‘instance obtained for him a rich wife; and 
the policeman’s courage has at least in one recent instance 
secured for him the affections of a rich heiress. Scene—a 
street with a policeman on duty: an Irish girl seated on the 
top floor of a house in the street looking on, Enter, a horse 
attached to a carriage dashing along at a terrific rate. Off 
rushes the intrepid policeman, stops the horse in the twink- 
Ing of an eye and thus averts calamities. The Irish girl is in’ 
raptures over the policeman. And they are united in wedlock. 
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LETTER V. 


F London is all noise and d activity during the greater part 
of the day, there is a titne whenghe is silently majestic 
when you see her in her naked grandeur. London 
goes to sleep at about two in the morning and it is 
highly interesting to have a look at her during the hext 
three or four hours. And what a contrast! The big build- 
ings appear bigger, the tall chimneys, look taller and the 
dome that dominates"“London holds majestic sway over its 
silent surroundings. And then it is and then alone do you 
realise the force of the poet’s remark, 





“* Earth has not anything to show more fair! 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

The city now doth like a garment wear 
The'beauty of the morning ; sil@t, bare 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie, 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air!” 

It is an enchanting sight. As you walk on, you be- 
come deeply impressed with the silence.” There are no 
men or women in the streets, there is no rattling of witels 
and the only figure you meet with, glides softly aloag, 
silent and sombre and appropriately draped in black—and 
that is the policeman. But stay, here isa mass of human flesh 
animate or inanimate you don’t know, which on nearer 
examination resolves itself into half a dozen individuals, 
sleeping in the most fantastic positions, sitting, lying, half 
sitting, half-lying, kneeS above head, hands beneath legs, 
pinched cheeks and ragged limbs, hatless, shoeless, bearing 
unmistakable marks of misery ! They are perfect strangers 7 
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Others are victims of the fierce competition of the over- 
crowded labour fnarket. The parks are closed against 
them at dead of night. The gates of houses and shops are 
forbidden. They betake themselves, therefore, to the 
benches outside the parks or to bare earth and try to go 
through the function of sleep, hungry and shivering with 
cold. At the East-Knd you “find large numbers of them, 
muttering wild oaths and coarse jests as you tread your 
way through shabby and slatternly places, through streets 
of proverty-marked tenements and gaudy public-houses and 
beer-shops. The sight of men of hungry and hunted look, 
women bonnetless and with dishevelled hair and children 
extremely dirty and shoeless, all members of the great 
army of rags amongst whom are a large number of thieves, 
pick-pdcketg and rogues, makes you feel for the moment 
that Johnson was right when he characterised Iondon as 
“ The needy villain’s general home 


The common sewer of Paris and of Rome.” 
Some of these have a great fascination for ‘the West-End. 
They lead the life of . 
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of whom you sce some specimens here. While the mantle 
of night still covers. the streets and*the air stings the 
limbs to the marrow, they lie Auddled together on bench- 
es, but during the grey hours of the morning they begin 
to roll about and shake themselves up. Ia the illus- 
tration in the previ- 









ous page you see 
them in different 
stages of their ma- 
tutinal occupations, 
One of them has 
badecomplete fare- 
well to sleep, ano- 
ther has not entire- 
ly parted company 
with it and both of 
them are at the , 
beginning of, their 
tramp ; a third has | 
woke up but is still 
unwilling to rise 
and walk, while a 
fourth is sound 
asleep, his face buri- 
ed in the hollow of 
his hands. You 
walk on, lest they 
observe you obser- * 
ving them and you 
find one of the 
earliest risers in the " : & 
city is * THE CROSSING SWEEPER. 

The crossing sweeper belongs to the legionsof never-do- 


wells in the City. of London, but he is certainly a shade 
hettac thaw dis chek cs Ye ok eo an ie A ah 4d ™ 
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Perhaps, he is not so well dressed as the tramp, but he goes 
on the principle, “better a good dinner than a fine coat.” 
No doubt, there is only a thin partition between him and the 
dexterous pickpocket and thief in the East-End, yet, he 
deserves totbe respected as long as he battles for an in- 
dependent crust, loathing the unearned crumb. He is not 
averse to work, nor dogs he, afraid to beg, adopt the trans- 
parent device of offering cigar-lights or shoe-lace for sale 
in the streets. It is difficult to understand him when he 
speak. He isa perfect master of oaths and curses and he 
would not be trifled with on any account by anybody. He 
is ever ready to pick up quarrels with his neighbour, with 
his fellow sweeper, and his eyes are more often directed to 
his surroundings than’ to the work he has to do. But 
whether 111 or well done, he does his work. As you pro- 
ceed, you find a small stand in the street affording protec- 
tion to a solitary man busy in preparing some hot liquid 
for consumption which you discover to be nothing but coffee 
and this reminds you that the members of the army 
of rags do not drink beer, at least carly in the morning. 
They prefer hot coffee. You walk on still and strange cries 
you begin to hear from all sides, You cannot make out 
a single word. You do not know whether they are English 
or Tamil. They may be either. Those are the cries of the 
coster-mongers who drive their wheel-barrows slowly along, 
filliag the air with their hoarse voices. Hours elapse 
and there is a visible awakening in the Kast. You see the 
vanguard of the army of labour in progress, shouldering its 
tools with its sandwiches packed into its dinner-can. It is 
not merely because the sun rises in the east that the East- 
End of London is astir long before the West-End is out of 
bed. If there are knaves and thi@ves in the East-End, 
there are also numerous honest, able-bodied men browned 
*by the sun and burdened by never-ending labour, who have 
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appear on the scene and then follow multitudinous men 
and women of different occupations. 











THE SHOKR-BLACK 
isone of them. He is certainly an improvement on the 
crossing sweeper. He has a more respectable appearance 
and no doubt earns much more. You find him in all 
crowded thoroughfares. Where four roads meet, where 
men of business are likely to tarry a little, at railway sta- 
tions, near fashionable shops, outside big hotels and restau- 
rants, there he is, his paraphernalia all ready” spread for 
operation. You exptct to meet a friend at a particular 
place. You have to wait. “ Boots, Sir” says the shoe-black 
invitingly. You look at your boots and find them not 
overdlean, Of course. vou don’t mind it, especially as vou 
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intend walking a longer distance. -But you have to wait and 
you have nothing to do. And what can be a better recreation 
to you than to place your feet in the custody of the shoe- 
black fora time! You hurry to the railway station. You have 
just missedayour train. You have to wait for a few minutes 
for the next train. And when you idly turn round and whis- 
tle, the shoe-black offers to lay or more polish—of course, on 
your boots. And you accept the invitation. And he does it 
all so nicely too! First one leg, then another, the brim of your 
trousers so nicely folded up, your foot placed in position, he 
begins his operation till, in a minute or two, you look at 
your boots and smile. In the meantime if any pretty girls 
pass by you have ‘an opportunity-of staring at them 
without being open to the :charge of bad manners—for 
it is plain as plain could be that you are not master of 
your own legs for the time being. Otherwise you 





might havemoy- 
ed on and as 
you could not 
throw your eyes 
behind you, you 
have to look on 
—can't help it! 
The operation 
over, the shoe- 
black looks up 
and you thrust 
afew pence 
into his hands 
which he accepts 
with the invari- 
able “thank you, 
Sir.” Another 
éarly riser in 
London is 











THE FLOWER-GIRL. et ay 
Of all characters in London. the ,flower-girl is the most 
picturesque. She alone dresses differently and not all in 
black. Everybody in London, man, woman or child, dresses 
in’ black and it is interesting. to view the attractive garb of 
the flower-girl on a back-ground of black. She is poor 
and is poorly: dressed but differently from’ all “ fashion- 
able folks” and your interest in heg heightens. She rises 
very early, goes to the garden where flowers are sold whole- 
sale, converts them into: nice button-holes and bouquets and 
tempts every way-farer with them. “A lovely bunch of 
roses—a penny "——“ A penny—a lovely bunch of roses ”— 
You have hardly time to look round when there appears 
a bunch of roses under your chin and following your eyes 
in the direction of the flowers you find a white arm. That 
is the arm of the flower-girl! The flower-girl knéws when 
to tempt you. You meet.a lady acquaintance &hd you begin 
to talk to her. The flower-girl appears at once on the scene 
and offers a bunch of flowers to the lady. She says ‘no 
thank you’; the flower-girl is not disappointed. She knows 
what your duty is on such an occasion, You offer a flower 
to the lady which she accepts with thanks: and you 
pay the flower-girl. “I love flowers, don't you?” is the 
oft-repeated question you hear from attractive pérsons 
of the other sex in conversation at a Ginner table or a 
garden party or any other gathering. “Don't 1?” Who 
does not love flowers? He who does not must be some- 
thing like that somebody who does not love music. And 
he who does not love music—every schoolboy knows what 
Shakespeare has to say of him! It is cruel to refuse the 
offer of the flower-girl—particularly when the thing she 
offers is such a sweet little, nice little, gay little laughing 
thing—a flower! The dapper" little clerk hurrying. to. his 
office, the polished gentleman with top-hat, and shining 


boots, walking a slow majestic walk, the lover who meand- 
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house full of cares, the working man who threads his way’ 
home after a hard day's toil, the fashionable young lady 
who is particular about her appearance, the springing little 
girl the very picture of innocence—all, all love flowers. And 
the flower-girl grins a broad grin when you oblige her. And 
why shouldn’t you oblige her? You feel quite elated when 
you walk with a nice little buttorshole. Walking straight asa 
stick, with your umbrella tucked horizontally under your 
left arm, you are tempted to cast a glance now and then at 
your pbutton-hole—and surely, if you have a black and ugly 
face, the ugliness of it is palliated by the smiling rose riding 
. radiantly on your left breast!" Mr. Gladstone is known 
never to have made any great speech without a button-hole 
sparkling on his breast. Mr. Chamberlain loves to dally 
with button-holes. And why shouldn't you oblige a 
flower-girl wien the flower she offers is the source of much 
comfort and great enjoyment to you! 


BEDFORD HOTEL, EDINBURGH, } 
Angust 10, 1897. J 
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LETTER VI. 


: a. ren ‘ 
sion necessitates carly peregringtion. He comes with 





en is another early riser inthe city whose. profes- 
i 


Morning. He disappears with Night. All day long, 
he walks from door to door. But, 
he is not the beggar. There is 
no mistaking his appearance. 
You don’t see him without a 
bag. The bag is either fll, when 
it is carried on his arm; or it is 
empty, when it is thrown over 
his shoulder. He wears a pe- 
culiar uniform, but you are 
more familiar with him through 
your ears than through your 
eyes, You may or may not 
meet him round the corner, 
but sure cnough when you ~=¥ 
hear a double knock in quick 
succession at your gate you feel THE POSTMAN 
is not far. Two more knocks anceyou are sure that is the 
Telegraph boy, At the wires when a boy, amongst letters 
when a man, four knocks when young, two when old—well, 
that is the history of the messenger boy. [t is marvellous how 
different men are identified by their different knocks in 
London, One knock, that is the tradesman.” Two knocks 
in quick succession, that is the postman. Twd double 
knocks in quick succession, that is the telegraph boy. 
One knock and then a series of knocks, there is a visitor 
for you ! 
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at some distance. It is monotonous, though not dull, You 
have heard it many a time before and you hear it again. It 
is often a nuisance. You won't have it at your bedroom 
window. But you have to put up with it sometimes. It is 
the music of 





THE ORGAN-GRINDER 

at work. You will always find him at the corner of 
some street, pegging away at his organ. He would often 
find somebody to dance to his tune. It may be only one 
girl or it may be half-a-dozen girls, And to make the 
situation more dramatic, he has also a baby for exhibition, 
more often not his than his—hired for the occasion. It 
is the same music you have heard before, a hundred or a 
thousand times, yet the milkwoman, the baker, and even 
the postinan and the policeman would stop on their rounds, 
tarry a little, may be only for a minute, to pay some atten- 
tion to the organ-grinder. 


Just as the noon-day sun begins to ascend, there appears 
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THE NEWsBoy, 
The morning papers here are not sold in the streets, If 
you wish to have a copy of them, you must always go to a 
newsagent and there is such a large number of them here, 
Of course, you can become a subsgriber and then the paper 


is delivered at your ‘residence. But the evening papers— 
almost all of them half-penny papers—begin to make their 
appearance at about one o'clock. And from that hour till 
about eight in the evening, the streets are filled with the cries 
of newsboys. Several editions of the same papers are issued 
containing fresh telegraphic news and as you walk about, 
posters containing strange and startling announcements 
stare you in the face. You are tempted to buy g paper, you 
thrust a half-penny into the hands of the newsboy—or> 
rather, before you thrust your hand into your pocket, the 
6 
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newsboy drops the paper into your hands. Everybody 
here pays for the paper he or she wishes to read, and before 
-night it is usual for one to read at least half-a-dozen differ- 
ent papers or half-a-dozen different editions of the same 
paper. No-man or woman who has to travel even a very 
short distance in a train gets in without buying a paper. 
In fact, it always follows the purchase of £ railway ticket. 
First to the place where tickets are issued, then to the place 
where papers are sold—and mind you at every railway station 
papers are sold—and then you get into the train with the 
ticket in your pocket and the paper in your hand. After per- 
usal you throw away the paper in®the train and go your way 
purchasing another paper an hour hence on the publication 
of further news. How strange all this ‘ta people in India. In 
India those who ought to read newspapers won’t look at 
thes; Thost who read them will not pay for them. Those 
who pay for them will not use them. Mainly, it is the 
anxiety of the people here to learn the latest news that 
induces them to buy newspapers. Nevertheless, the energy 
of the newsboys cannét be left out of account. ‘ Piper’ 
‘ Piper’—you hear the cry, that is the cockney for ‘paper’. 
And as the shades of evening set in cries of ‘speshial edee— 
shon’ ‘creecket edeeshon’ rent the air. There are ‘specials’ 
and ‘extra speciais’ ‘second extras’ and third extras’. The 
newspaper activity of Lopdon is something wonderful Any 
newsagent is sure to have for sale not less than 300 news- 
papers and magazines all told and it is interesting to watch 
the never ending stream of men who, at any important rail- 
way station, thread their way to the book stall, throw their 
pennies or half-pennies in the stall and carry away the 
papers they want, not addressing a word to the bookstall- 
keeper. The inside of a néwspaper pffice is a little world 
of activity in itself. There are machines and machines— 
which, in no time print, fold, cut, cover, stitch and throw out 
newsenaners for the newsbov to pick them up and ca 
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his way. In one cornér is the telegraph room’; there 
fresh telegrams are being received: in the next room, the 
engine “that never sleeps”, rests, ready to strike off the 
“ special edition ” ; outside are ranged a number of newsboys 
anxious to receive their fresh load of news. “The man in 
the telegraph aroom in possession of the latest news has 
scarcely time to walk through the offfce to the street outside, 
when lo! the special edition containing the news is in the 
hands of the newsboys. It is all done in the twinklin of 
an eye. The news is set up in no time, loads of papers 
are printed and they arg thrown to the newsboys out- 
side who catch them on their shouldeys and run into the 
streets crying “Spesial Edeeshon.” The special edition is 
bought by men of every profession and everybody knows 
the latest news. The cabby on the top of hjs cab, as well 
as the barber inside his shop, is conversant with it. 

The sandwichman is the newsboy’s kinsman. He is 
certainly not as active as the newsboy. In fact, he is 
the very reverse of the newsboy ia his movements. The 
newsboy runs about, shouts out, is here, there, everywhere. 
But the sandwichman parades in a particular place. His 
movement is measured and slow. He is covered with 
advertisements. There is one board in fgont of him cover- 
ing his broad chest ; there is another on his back occupying 
a similar space; and a third on is exhibited above his 
head raised on a pole. A dozen or two dozen of them 
similarly dressed and similarly got up parade some portion . 
of some well-known street from morning till evening. 
They don’t talk. ‘Mum’ is their motto. They don’t shout. 
They are as silent as their posters are eloquent. Some- 
times sandwichmen resort to other devices. You may find 
them in charge of wooden boxes triangular, quadrilater- 
al or hexagonal in shape, mounted on wheel, pushed on, 
calmly and quite philosophically by them. They are sure to 
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It may be the appearance of a new music-hall star on the 
stageor the publication ofa new book which stares you in the 
face. By Jove! Englishmen know how to advertise. As you 
walk along in the night, at the further end of a street exactly 
facing you, ‘you are attracted by a sudden flash and you see 
before you the outlines of the figure of a pfetty girl in 
electric light. And ag. you ar€ about to turn your eyes 
away, you find coming into view in bright vivid characters, 
one letter after another, “B—O—V—R-—I—L..” You know 
what that means. But the most ingenious advertisement I 
have come across is in a shop in the most fashionable 
quarter in Regent Street, where ‘through glass windows you 
perceive two young girls seated with their back towards 
you, with their long flowing hair, one black the other golden, 
fully exhibited to view.. That is a standing or rather sitt- 
ing advertisement. It advertises some hair wash. 
“Shaving, Hair-cutting, Shampooing!” It is an attrac- 
tive place and you enter. A man in his shirt beaming with 
smiles, welcomes you, and he is 








- THE BARBER. 
You enter, just for the fun of it, only to have a shave, to 
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in a chair. The barber*gently throws a cloth over you. 
He stuffs cotton down your throat—I mean not inside, but 
just outside all round your neck—to prevent your collar 
being spoiled. And then you are required to throw your 
head back—as far back as possible—‘a little more, a little 
more—yes, ‘that’s it,”. You don’t feel quite comfortable, of 
course not. But you can’t Relp it. @0u are in barber-ous 
hands and you resign yourself to him. Then begins the 
shaving: as slow goes the razor over your chin, the barbsse. 
invites you to a conversation—often on the latest “fb- 
ject—it may be the Poona outrage. How courteous and 
attentive he is! You are pleased. The shaving over, 
he invites you to have a crop. There are a thousand rea- 
sons why your hair should be cut. One—two—three. It 
is enough! You are convinced and then begins Operation 
No. 2. That over, you are reminded’ your hair reqtires 
shampooing—oiling and combing and brushing and then 
your moustache is gummed and then this, that, and the 
other. It takes a long half hour before you are able to leave 
the barber's premises. But you are not sorry for it all. 
You feel so nice and trim and you begin to feel you look 
handsome, and if you have any doubts about it, the barber 
is only too ready to confirm your suspicion, whatever others 
might say to the contrary, And as you rise to go, you find 
you have to pay at least a shilling, gd for the shaving, the 
hair cutting and the shampooing, &c. &c., and 3d extrasfor 
all the polite attention of the barber! You entered the 
place with the intention of spending only 3d, but you have 
paid a shilling, 9@ goes to the employer of the barber and 
3¢@ into the barber’s own pocket—a “small extra,” after all, 
you know. There are barbers and barbers however, and if 
by chance you happen 20 stumble into the shop of one who 
is not an expert in-his profession, you must suff$r—you will 


begin to show faces like the man in the picture, in the pre- 
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self enjoys the fun quite philosophically with a broad grin. 
Tt is night and though London is generally well lit up, 
if there is one place in London which is more brilliantly lit 
up than others, one place which is made far more highly 
attractive, One place where you are met by a thousand and 
one temptations which invite you to enter, that place is 








THE PUBLIC IOUSE, 


Drink is the great curse. of England. There is an insatiable 
thirst for “drink among all classes, nothing seems to quench 
the thirst of man, woman or child like drink. If two friends 
_meet, the ore stands the other a drink. If a number of men 
have a business matter to talk over, they do it over drink. 
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cabby exposed to rain seeks consolation in drink. Beer 
or whiskey, whiskey or beer, every body seems to like it 
here, none can live without it—not even the Indian student 
fresh from his country. They all go in for drink. To think 
of a man who neither drinks nor smokes! Pooh He is a 
sorry specimen of humanity indeed! He ought to be pre- 
served in the British Museu! Itis apazing'to see how fond * 
mothers administer drink even to little children, You have 
a picture of it in the illustration in the other page. Willy, 
nilly, the drink is sent down the throat of the poor ont 
And no wonder, as it grows up, it revels in drink, thirsts for 
its pot of beer and contribtttes its ,own share to the list of 
dastardly crimes committed in London! The curse of drink 
has spread so wide among children that some public houses 
have refused to sell drink to “children under thirteen ”. 
The singular privilege which the English chita enjoyStn 
Christian England is hit off very well in the following lines 
which have appeared in a leading provincial paper :— 
‘I thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 


And made me, in these Christian days, 
A happy English child. 


I was not born as it appears 
Some wretched ones have been a 
Compelled to spend their infant years 
Deprived of keer and gin. * 


Kind friends with care provide that naught 
My rising virtue baulk ; 

To seek the “ public” Iam taught 
As soon as I can walk. 


*Tis there my totlering sleps they lead 
And shape my course aright 

To those entranciyg homes indeed 
Of sweetness and of light. 


There in an atmosphere divine 
I spend life’s earliest day 
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And to great Bacchus’ holy shyine 

My youthful offering pay. 
Oh joy ! to think my happy Jot 

In such a land should fall— 
A Christian nation is it not 
© Where Drink is Lord of all. 
*. The bibacity of modern Babylon is something wonderful. “ If 
in the densely packed. haunts’ of poverty and crime—in 
the hideous tenements stacked far and wide round such insti- 

tions as the Bluegate fields Ragged Schools in Shadwell— 
there are hundreds who have never had the chance of escape 
to comfort and virtuous courses, they are—and they are the 
main body of the army—the victims of Drink, illustrators 
of every horrible form of suffering aa description of crime 
to which the special curse of our land leads the poor.” 
These are not my words, not even of a teetotaller. It isa 
thousand pities, London is not free from this curse of drink, 
London which is 


“ The glory that was Greece 


The grandeur that was Rome.” 
a 2 


FRANKFORT AVENUE, RATHGHAT,| 
Dubin, August, 74, 1897. J 
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LETTER VII. 


1G is Londgn and big are its buildings. But, if you ex- 
; pect to find any struct&res of Stgat architectural beauty 
in this city, you will be disappointed. Spires and steep- 
les, domes and turrets are many, but for architectural beaut 
give me India. Plaster is rarely used and the one Snag 
ous place where. plaster is prominent is Regent Street. 
But Regent Street is of recent origin and the builder came 
in for a good deal of,criticism when he introduced the in- 
novation. The Quarterly Review had an epigram :— 
Augustus at Rome was for building renowned, 
And of marble he Jeft what of brick he had found ; 
But, is not our Nash, too, a very great master ? 
He finds us all brick and leaves us all plaster. 

If you plaster 
your building once 
in London, you 
have to do it a hun- 
dred times over a- 
gain. Such is the 
havoc played by 
the smoke of Lon- 
don. But if the buil- 
dings lack that 

’ oriental grandeur 
which you see’ in 
India, they are 
interesting in other 
ways, Is there any- 
thing moreinterest- 
inc f@r instance. than 
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or the Westminster Abbey ? But what is more remarkable, 
walking in London you may all unconsciously be treading 
on places or find yourself’ in buildings, around which there 
is the halo of some great name. Suddenly reminded of it, 
you may try to walk the ground softly or cast a solemn look 
around, in reverence to the great man who had lived or had 
his abode there. You are in Kensington‘and as you ap- 
proach Campden Hif, you espy “Holly Lodge” where 
Macaulay spent the last three years of his life. You are 
“Teac, Battersea Park ; and you are tempted to trace your 
steps to the place where Bolingbroke lived and died. Now 
you are at Chelsea ; and what strange thoughts haunt you 
about the “Sage.” But Chelsea was the abode not merely 
of Carlyle. It is identified with Sir Thomas More, Turner 
and Leigh Hunt as well. You walk towards Hyde Park. 
You-enter Oxford Street and as you walk through 
it, you see visions of the illustrious Opium-eater and his 
beloved Ann. “So then, Oxford Street, stony-hearted step- 
mother! Thou that listenest to the sighs of orphans, and 
drinkest the tears of Children, at length I was dismissed 
from thee : the time was come at last that I no more should 
pace in anguich thy never-ending terraces : no more should 
dream and wake in captivity to the pangs of hunger. Suc- 
* cessors, too many to myself and Ann, have doubtless since 
then trodden in our footsteps—inheritors of our calamities; 
other orphans than Ann have sighed ; ‘tears have been shed 
by ‘other children: and thou, Oxford Street, hast, since 
doubtless, echoed to the groans of immoveable hearts”. 
Such is Oxford Street. You keep to the north of 
it, looking. for No. 5: That is the place where Dickens 
lived in 2870. You are ‘now in Piccadilly. And your 
interest deepens. You are undere the very shadow of 
houses where lived the Earl of Burlington, Sir William 
Petty, Lord Holland, George Selwyn, the Earl of punesane, 
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many more are clustered round this interesting place. 
Several lived in the Albany Avenue : Lord Byron, George 
Canning, Lord Macaulay, Tom Duncombe, Lord Valentia, 
Monk Lewis; and not far away, Madame D’ Arblay, Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Williart Hamilton 
and Sir Francis Burdett. You proceed to Leicester-square 
and you find the places Where Sig Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Isaac Newton and Hogarth lived. You walk on and you 
approach Charing Cross Road, in St. Giles in the Field 
where lie buried, Chapman, Lord Herbert of Cheristfy, 
Shirley the dramatist, Andrew Marvell and Sir Roger Le’ 
Estrange. A few steps fake you to the Strand and in 
Northumberland Street you see where Ben Johnson lived 
as a boy. One turn and you are in Craven Street. Look 
at No, 7. That was the abode of Benjamin Franklin. You 
proceed and you come to Exeter Street where JoifivSon 
lived on four-pence-half-penny a day, You resume your 
journey. There is Adelphi Terrace and that is No. 5 
where David Garrick lived and died. Look! You are now 
in Fleet Street, the thoroughfare of the newspaper man. 
You have hardly time to think of the millions and millions 
of papers issued from different offices, when you are told 
to cast your memory back to the time of Johnson, Rich- 
ardson and Cobbett. These are the houses in which. they © 
lived.’ Holborn is not far off:*and as you walk along 
comes to view the church in which Savage and Bea- 
consfield were christened. Yonder is the Charterhouse 
school where Steele and “Addison were educated. Not 
far from Holborn is Cheapside and arriving in Bread Street, 
you are rooted to a spot. That is the House-in which 
Milton was born. If by this time, you are not*tired, you 
go to Ivy Lane to See the place where Johnson held 
his Tuesday Evening Club meetings, to Levell’s Court 
where Richardson wrote part of Sir Charles's Grandison; 
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was living when‘a foolish and’ thoughtless mob broke his 
windows, to old Maryleborne Church where Byron and 
Lady Hamilton were christened, to Grosvenor Square 
where lived and prospered the twelfth Earl of Derby, Can- 
ning. and Shaftesbury and lastly to Hart Street where, on 


.. the summit of a Church steeple, you find the statue of 


George I. Statues—here arc plenty of them in Eng- 
land, but that of George I, has been rendered historically 


.famous by an epigram by Walpole :— 


“When Harry the eighth left the Pope in the lurch 
The people of England ‘made hiny head of the Church; 
But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people 
Instead of the Church made him head ef the Steeple.” 


But enough of this! The Londoner is certainly not in love 
-witit any of these places of interest in the city. He is oftenin 
Lombard Street, but he is oblivious of the fact that that street 
contains the birth-place of Pope. He goes to Cornhill but 
he knows not the poet Gray is associated with it. He visits 
Gray’s Inn without thinking of Lord Bacon, the Inner 
Temple without recalling to memory Lord Seldon, the 
Covent Garden without dreaming of Voltaire. To him, 
Rose Street is but, a name—it has nothing to do with Butler 
—and Fleet Street is but newspaper land though it contains 
the grave of Goldsmith. “The Londoner always thinks of 
his holiday when he may spend a pleasant hour or two by 
the river’s brink, and enjoy the sylvan and classic sweet- 
ness of Richmond or Twi¢kenham. By Jove! Nobody enjoys 
a holiday like the Englishman. He pines for it, he works 
for it and lives for it!.As the Englishman, so the English- 
woman. “Work while you, work, and play while you play 
—that is the motto of them all. “Your Madrasi seldom 
appfeciates ¢ c holiday. He does not know how Saturday or 
“Sunday i is different from the other five days of the week, He 
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of the week. And when a long holiday comes, it is the 
same thing still ; _why, he has to take with him his great- 
grand-rephew and his great-grand-niece and luggage which 
would fill two compartments and by the time arrangements 
are made for the conveyance of all ‘this load, "animate as 
well as inanimate, the holidays are over! Your Sir Muthu- 
samy Iyer never enjoyed 2 holiday, nor your Ramiengar. 
And what is true of them is true of the poorest and the 
lowliest in India. But not so here. The humblest individy>* 
in London appreciates a holiday and when the Bank fholi- 
day comes, and it comes go seldom, London is practically 
deserted. Everybody who is anybody is out of London. 
It is interesting to watch any big railway station on a 
Saturday evening or on a bank-holiday. You hear distinct- 
ly the thump of the startling exodus. There ig such a rush 
and crush, such a thud and thump;—all are bent on catch- 
ing the excursion trains, all are determined to hie to the out- 
skirts of the city. Some love the saddle: a larger number the 
scull, You see parierres of pretty women, and groups of 
well-dressed men, in prosperous, shiny, broad-cloth and 
glossy hats and decorated button-holes all leaving the city 
in haste—laughing, playing, joking, all on pleasure bent. 
The railway station is all activity. There are a hundred 
trains starting in all directions. There are any number of 
platforms. And amidst all this ‘confusion there is one 
person who is mostly sought after. He is always ready 
to give you information. He tells you where to buy your 
ticket and to which platform to go—it may be No. I or No, 
15, it may be over the bridge or underground. As for your 
boxes, they are safe in his hands. He deposits them into 
the right train and when the trgin is about to move, puts * 
you into the right carriage. Bhang! the door is closed. 
You are in. You breathe freely, You sit don and the « 
train moves. There is the man still at the window looking 
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thanks you. That is 





THE RAILWAY PORTER. 


It is marvellous how the trains run—and such a large 
number of them—without any, and if at all very few, acci- 
dents. As you start you suddenly perceive an express 
“dashing along by your side in the same direction. You 
hear a noise on the other side,” you perceive another 
train in fne opposite direction. Often you may find 
yourself running on parallel lines with two or three trains— 


after some time they diverge in different directions, The 
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poorest of the poor who cannot afford to pay for travelling 
long distances enjoy their holiday equally well. They are 
found on the top of carts drawn by two, three, four or five 
horsés as the case may be, singing and laughing and crack- 
ing jokes at the expense of the passers-by. Away from 
the whirl and stir of the town, bowercd in abundant green- 
ery they disport*themselves as best agthey can, often lightly 
turning to thoughts of love. Even those who cannot leave 
the city enjoy themselves. Sunday is a holiday par ex ~ 
ence ; and Sunday looks at its best in Hyde Park. There, 
all do congregate in the afternoon, man, woman and child 
—the high as well as the lo. There you will find 




















MASHERS 

: suet 
too in plenty. They are spotiessly dressed, A shining top-hat, + 
a clean collar, a neat necktie, a well-cut overcoat, a Atnce nes 
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walking stick are indispensible to the masher. The top-hat 
of course is the most important. It would look as if the 
basis of the British Empire rests on the top-hat. No mag isa 
gentleman, who cannot disport a top-hat on his head. The 
Indian student is seldom seen without a top-hat. The City 
élerk never leaves his top-hat bebind. It often adorns the 
head of the cabby as well as the busman. But there is a way 
of wearing the top-hat. It must slope a little towards your 
“farchead. And when it is properly perched on your head, 
eyou feel so comfortable, you strut about, casting luring 
glances, occasionally you finger your pince nes, you screw up 
your mouth a bit and when a lady acquaintance meets you, 
you are all politertess; you take off-y'our top-hat cavalierly, 
yourpince nes slips down through your fingers, you bow grace- 
fully, and you affect to 
smile. Then is the mash- 
er seen at his best. Heis 
the very embodiment of 
that “model of a merito- 
rious gentleman,” John 
Evelyn:—‘“ For my part 
I profess that I delight in 
a cheerful gaiety, affect | 
and cultivate variety; the , 
universe itself were not 
beautiful to me without 
it.” That is precisely how 
the masher thinks, feels 
and acts. But the masher 
does nat monopolise the 
park—he has no right tor 
The East Ender is there 
« too,— THE EAST ENDER IN HIS “SUNDAY BEST. ne 
He has as much right to be in the Park as the richest lord 
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and the high and the low are alike—have equal freedom, 
enjoy, ¢ equal liberty. You see no swaggering Government 
offiéial | here, no milliopaire making a display of his riches— 

’ there is no marked line drawn between the rich and the 
poor, and all enjoy their holiday alike. Nore enjoys it 
better than the working man who has been struggling 
under a load of trouble daring the past six days. Satur- 
day was his pay day. The previous evening he and his 
wife had patronised the costermonger very liberally. He. 
had had plenty to eat and drink that morning and there he 
is in the Park in his best clothes bent on enjoyment. He 
walks about in a style péculiarly his own. He shouts at 
the top of his voice and is even capable of delivering little 
lectures in his own quaint English. But lectures and 
speeches—there are plenty of them in the Park. In fact, 
that is the special feature of the Park on & Sunday éve- 
ning. 





THE HYDE PARK ORATOR 
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of people collected in different- places in the Park and 
wherever there is a crowd, you may be sure there is an 
Orator. Here, you see the Salvationist roaring at the top 
of his voice exhorting sinners to cast off their sins and 
follow him, ‘and then they would see visions of God! There 
you see a Socialist declaiming against the riches of the 
aristocracy in London, speakingabout the “ unearned incre- 
ment” in a mysterious fashion and humouring the working 

~.men by leading them into a possible state of futurity when 
they can claim equality with the richest. Yonder is the 
Atheist making a vigorous speech, tearing the Bible to 
tatters, insisting on proof positive that there is a God and 
challenging men to convince him. , Yonder again, is the 
Teetotaller who condemns drink as the greatest curse of 
England, quoting statistics ga/ore and making an impassion- 
ett appeal to those assembled to give up the habit of drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors. You have now come to hear an 
Indian orator—-and a Bengalee to boot—preaching the 
Christian doctrine with enthusiastic vehemence, his eyes 
rolling fiercely, his hands gesticulating wildly, now declaim- 
ing at the top of his voice, elaborating a plain—and to him 
very important—fact, now lowering his tone, interrogating 
the audience with questions not meant to be answered. 
After the orators had finished their speeches, they descend 
to the level of their audiénce and are ,then interrogated by 
them. The orator now finds his work far more tough. 
Declamation is casy: reasoning is difficult. He often 
catches a Tartar and he struggles to get out of his grasp. 
He has, unless he is very shrewd, a bad half-hour. And 
very often he welcomes the shades of evening which dis- 
perses thé people, and sends them homeward, quietly to 
enjoy their Sunday supper. 2 
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LETTER VIII. 


HE dark, fotund, well*fed Komati in Madras whose 

P infatuation is proverbial, believes in a spot in fair 
Malabar where woman reigns supreme, where the , 

copper-coloured, or to be poetic, the Chempaka-skinned, 
lotus-eyed damsel possesses such infinite charms, per- 
sonal as well as mantric— that must be explicit enough— 
as to overpower, nay .enslave, the most paint-like “ darkie” 
from the East Coast. If he ever ventures to make up his 
mind to go to that land, his wife begins to weep in the 
different dark corners of his house afraid hér better hatf 
might never return! If there is such a land anywhere, it is it is 
England. It is here that woman rules—in a double sense, 
both as Queen of the island as well as mistress everywhere, 
inside the house, out in the streets, at private dinners, at 
social gatherings! Everywhere she is supreme. Respect 
for her borders on worship. And well it might be! Both 
physically and mentally, she is superior to her sister in the 
East. In point of beauty, the East does fot suffer in com- 
parison. Assuredly, there are sevéral parts in India where 
pretty women with attractive features may be found. in 
abundance. But I doubt whether taking any collection of 
women at random in any street or inside a Park, in London, 
any town in India could produce such an attractive display 
of fine features. In India, we meet with both extremes— 
supremely beautiful women as w ell as positively ugly 
women. But in London the ‘percentage of very ugly 
women is certainly small, even after making a garge allow- 
ance for artificialities of beauty and for the partiality of the * 
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women, proportionate limbs and pleasant features are the 
rule in London ; and to a very great extent this fact is due 
to the healthy exercise they take and the responsibility of 
marriage which they realise. It is considered not immodest 
in a womafi to run, to jump, to dance, to row, to swim, 
to ride, to cycle or to shoot, and is it surprising that with 
such healthy occupations and*living in 4 climate under 
which none perspires, womanhood should be so healthy, 
.. vigorous and pretty! If physically, there is this difference, 
the intellectual gap between the English girl and her 
Indian sister is much wider. Society means nothing in 
England without women ; wheréas woman knows no socie- 
ty in India. A visit to England, increases your respect 
for women a-hundredfold. In India, you have to reduce 
yourself to the level of the woman when you talk to her. 
Ii Hngland you have to raise yourself—you mend your 
manners, you improve your style of conversation and you 
study several things in the society of women. In India, you 
are trained in quite a different way. Your respect for the 
female members of your friend’s family is so profound that 
you dare not talk to them when you see them anywhere, 
nay you dare not even look at them, You keep as far away 
from them as possible, as a mark of respect. And if you 
happen to find ahy of them unusually pretty you allow.that 
secret to lie buried in the inmost depths of your heart, you 
dare not permit it to spring to your lips. And if you are 
found in conversation with any such young lady—thereby 
hangs a tale, a huge scandal is created, the whole neigh- 
bourhood begins to talk of it and your movements are 
watched. It is all so different here. It is often a great trial 
toa yourig man fresh from India who is thrown into English 
society, to know how to behave. You visit a friend. You 
aing and the door is opened by a young maid-servant who 
“invites you with a smile to enter and closes the door as 
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smile in return is the prpper thing, whether it will not be 
considered unmannerly. At any rate in India, the door is 
selddm opened by a young girl and when it so happens, 
you press your lips tight together lest the slightest parting 
of them may be misconstrued into a smile. Yos follow the 
‘servant into the drawing-room where your friend soon meets 
and greets you? After some conversation, your friend brings 
in his mother and introduces her to you. The mother is 
very pleased to make your acquaintance and asks you to 
sit in a chair near hers. But you hesitate. Is that the 
proper thing to do? In India, no mother of no friend of 
yours asked you to do the Same. If at all, you always stood 
at a respectful distange and answered thg mother’s questions, 
But here it is so different. You obey with hesitation and 
sit in the chair rather awkwardly, both your legs thrust as 
far beneath your chair as possible, of course*as a mark Of 
respect to your friend's mother, and yourself only answer- 
ing the mother’s questions in monosyllables. The mother 
wonders what is the matter with you, why you are so shy, 
and why you appear to be so duff. Are all Indians like 
this—so dull? Of course, she cannot divine the nature of 
the things which perplex you. She does not understand, 
you are only trying to be on your best behaviour, in fact, 
to pass for a very good boy. For a moment your per- 
plexities increase. Your friend’s*mother has dropped “her 
handkerchief. She is not aware of it. But you have seen 
it drop. What are you todo? Are you to pick it up and | 
give it to her? Is that the proper thing todo? At home, 
you dare not do it. But it is so different here and having 
read of English gentlemen being only too ready to pick up 
anything which ladies drop and offering it to them, you 
make up your mind tospick up the handkerchief and you do 
it so awkwardly that your friend’s mother while accepting it 
with thanks; looks at your face to sez why you blush. The” 
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He and his mother desire you to stay for dinner. You don’t 
know, what to say in reply. Yes or no? At home, ona 
visit to a friend, you always say ‘no. The question Often 
is meaningless. Your friend generally does not expect you 
to accept the invitation and the invitation is often made 
without making any provision for you. You are generally’ 
expected to say ‘no’ and you s&y ‘no’. But it is not/so in 
England. And, with some hesitation you interpose 
« a word which may be interpreted as ‘yes’ or ‘ no,’ but 
which your good friend understands as signifying assent. 
In the meantime, other members of the household are 
ushered into the room and to each of them you are 
introduced, and among the number to your friend’s sister 
whose eagerness to shake hands with you sends a thrill 
through your whole frame! Fancy your friend’s sister 
béing introduced to you at home in India! Can anything 
be more atrocious? But such is the custom in England. 
And then, the time for dinner arrives. And as the chief 
guest of the evening, you are asked to lead the lady of the 
house, your friend’s mother to the dining room. You are 
more perplexed than ever! The idea of giving your arm to 
«a lady whom you respect as your own mother! You never 
touched your own mother—at least not after you became 
a man. And how could you now touch your friend’s 
mother? Secondly, what is the proper thing to do? Are 
you to give your right arm or your left arm to your friend's 
mother? But hardly have you time to reflect on these 
things when you are led away by the mother into the din- 
ing-room followed by all others, And at the dining table, 
your perplexities multiply still further. You are placed to 
the right”of your friend’s mother. That is bad enough, 
But what is worse, to your Tight you find your friend’s sister, 
Not that yeu object to the fair young lady, on the other 
“hand you esteem her as your fi friend’s sister ; but at home you 
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friend’s mother and sister, whereas here you are placed 
between them, each of them vieing one with another in 
makjng you pleased. You are confused and in your con- 
fusion, you prefer to eat quietly, attempting, though with ill- 
success, to show that you could handle well enough the new 
instruments of eating, forks, knives and spoons. For once 
you had a doubt. You have beea using a knife and a fork. 
You had your knife in your right hand and your fork ia 
your left hand. Slowly, the suspicion creeps into your mind 
that you may not after all be doing the right thing. Are 
not the knife and the fork to interchange places? Is any- 
body laughing at you? You look up., No. - Every body 
is so good. Your friends sister asks you “Mr——, may I 
pass you some salt? Why, don't you like—— ?” Everybody 
is talking and enjoying the dinner. But you don’t feel quite 
comfortable. And when the lady at the head of the fable 
coming to the last dish, asks you, “will you have some tart 
or some stewed fruit,” you don’t know what to answer as you 
don’t know which is which but not wishing to display your 
ignorance, you answer at random, “I will have so and so, 
if you please.” All this changes, of course, in the course of 
a few weeks. You cease to be nervous in the society of * 
women; you are not shy and you often sugceed in giving a 
brilliant turn to the conversation by saying something witty, 
pleasant and original, You meet ‘with women of different 
intellectual calibre. You begin to admire their mental culture 
and to like their company charmed by their manners and 
easy conversation. While in India, you found it so difficult 
to separate real, genuine admiration for a woman from »pas- 
‘sion and love; and you sought the company of only one 
woman-—your wife. That was dye to your training and to 
the sort of society that éxists there. But society as it exists 
in England makes you admire women, freed altégether from 
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is possible for you to admire the intellectual culture of your 
friend’s sister or even her personal charms without harbour- 
ing any unholy thought in your breast. Society as constitut- 
ed in India does not recognise this distinction ; in fact, 
people wh& have known no higher forms of life think it 
impossible to separate the two.” But I do not for a moment 
assert that society as cgnstituted here has no evils. Far from 
it. There may be intrinsically nothing wrong in a young 
man saying to a young woman “ what lovely black eyes you 
have got ” and the girl may be pleased to hear the remark, 
not bestowing any attention on it, a minute afterwards. 
There may be nothing bad in a girl paying the utmost atten- 
tion to the style of her dress so that it may be pleasing to thé 
eyes of her friends. There may be nothing improper in a 
young man and a young girl going for a long walk together 
under shady groves in the evening. But there must bea limit 
to all kinds of liberties and the tendency of the age is to in- 
crease and unfortunately often to abuse the liberty of women. 
The dress of the Eng- 
lish woman is pretty ° 
‘—and she is prettier 
when she appears 
dressed in any colour 
except black. But 
there is a tendency 
‘in Englislk women to 
waste a large protion 
of their time in dres- 
sing, It makes them 
’ vain and to judge of . 
their esthetic taste 
from the style of 
their hats, ‘yhy, it is 
' simply atrocious! 
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for instance! I don’t think it adds even to an infinite- 
simal degree to the beauty of the person who wears it, But, 
she will have it and have it on any account. 

* The lady's hat is indeed a curiosity. It is monstrous 
to see how plants and shrubs of all kinds and*colours are 
made to appear to grow ona fair lady’s head in London. 
These shrubs ahd plants cught to find heir manure else- 
where. When they are not shrubs, plants or flowers, they 
are certainly feathers and feathers ofall kinds and descrip- 
tion. The tendencyamong English women is tocarry on their 
heads something extraordinary tall and striking. Look at 
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now, which is considered more fashionable still. The taller the 
hat, the better. The greater the number of plants and shrubs 
and flowers, the lovelier. That seems to be the idea of nfany 
women. There is also a tendency in English women to appear 
like men. ‘They seem to forget that sex is eternally fixed 
by nature, that it is an alte terminus harens. Atthe 
dinner table of a common frietid I met once a lady whose 
presence in the room was a new revelation to me. She 
had a pleasant face and was agreeable: ~but all the time 
she was with us, [ could not’ but look at her, without 
of course appearing to be rude. The fact was she 
appeared to me to be a sort of puzzle—half man and half 
woman. She was of course in woman's, clothes. But the way 
in which she sat, the way in which she spoke, the way in 
which she curled her lips, the way in which she turned up 
hér rfose, thé way in which she walked, in fact, the way in 
which she did everything was so manly that I could not 
but gaze at her as aften as I could—which I would not do 
to any other young lady. 
“ Thooked and scanned her o’er and o’er 
The more,I looked, I wondered more” 

She was a teacher of Calisthenic exercises in a 
public school: but she had ceased to be a woman 
in everything else but in name. Certainly, it is not 
desirable that there should be apy development of 
women in England in this direction. There are several 
gymnasts among women, but off the stage, they appear 
womanly. I can’t bear to see a woman in bloomers 
nor do I appreciate dancing when performed by a woman 
in man’s clothes. She may bé the cleverest cyclist, she may 
be the nfost perfect dancer—there is a charm in seeing 
woman in her own clothes, i in seeing woman womanly and 
the grace with which a woman rides a cycle or exercises her 

“light fantastic toe is lost when she gi 
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healthiest of exercises for women but the exhibition of 
women in swimming costumes which I saw at Brighton in 
England and Bray in Ireland is a positive scandal. Fancy 
women with plenty of muscles swimming in the waters 
with tight-fitting dress on, in different attitudes, not far from 
men similarly dressed, and being observed by hundreds and 
thousands of men and women at the seaside! After this, no 
Englishman has a-rjght to find fault with the practice of 
men and women bathing together in the same river or tank + 
which obtains in some places in India. The morals of the 
respectable middle class families i in England are unexcep- 
tionable but on the whole if cannot be said that the morality 
of the English is much superior to that pf the Indians, Lon- 
don is the moral grave of many an Indian student. Mostly 
studying at the different Inns of Courts in England which 
does not require any great intellectual exertion, the stifdents 
from India are a happy lot, eating good dinners, drinking 
choice wines, dressed in fashionable style and leading a 
Bohemian sort of life, often in intrigue with the landlady 
or the landlady’s daughter. To those who wish to lead the 
life of the wicked, there is no place more inviting than 
London, unless it be Paris. 
. 
HoTer Fovot, RUE pr TourNon, | 
PARIs, August 28, 1897 J 
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LETTER IX. 


EF TILE in I.ondon, you are impressed with its immen- 
sity. While in Edinburgh, you are charmed by its 
beauty. The capital of England reminds you of 

the greatness and glory of the British Empire. The capital 

of Scotland tells you that you are in picturesque Britain. 

You see the hand of man everywhere in London; in 

Edinburgh, you fipd nature reigns supreme, The great 

advantage Edinburgh has, as a city, rests on the fact that it 

is set partly upon a hill. “ Here,” says Lockhart, in Peter's 

Liettérs to His Kinsfolk,’ “here is all the sublimity of situa- 

tion and scenery, mountains near and far off, rocks and glens 

and the sea itself, almost within hearing of its waves. Every- 
where, all around, you have rocks frowning over rocks in 
imperial elevation, and descents among the smoke and 
dust of a city into dark depths such as nature alone can 
excavate. Here the proudest palaces must be content to 
catch the shadows of mountains and the grandest of fort- 
resses appear like the dwellings of pigmies perched on the 
bulwarks of creation.” fut it is not the appearance of the 
city alone that interests you in Edinburgh. Almost every 
portion of it, particularly of what is known as the Old Town 
is replete with historical interest. In the Old Town, noth- 
ing is more prominent than the Castle around which cluster 
a thousand fond associations of old. To foreigners, the 
Castle has already been rendered familiar by the popular 


poet of Scotland :— . 
¢ There, watching high the least alarms, 
Thy rough, rude fortress gleams afar ; 


Like some bold vet’ran gray in arms, 
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The pond’rous wall and massy bar 
Grim, rising o’er the rugged rock : 
Have oft withstood assailing war 
And oft repell’d the invader’s shock. 

Down on the plains, not far from the Castle you see 
the house ia which Hume stayed while he wrote his “ His- 
tory of Englandy” Close to. it, is the lodging first occupied 
by Robert Burns. Here was Allat* Ramsay's bookshop : 
there was his residence. Yonder is the house in which the 
poet Ferguson was born. A-small building projects rather 
prominently into the street. That was the house of John 
Knox. Proceed, and you find the street which was inhabit- 
ed by Smollett, the novelist, James .Ballantyne, Scott’s 
publisher, and the beautiful Miss BurMett. A few paces 
beyond, is the house in which Adam Smith lived and 
yonder the building which was for some tigne the poet 
Gay’s home. Quite in a different part of the town you see 
the town house of Sir Walter Scott. Interesting as these 
places are, it is more amusing still to see to what use some 
of these buildings are-now put. The lower portion of the 
house of John Knox has become the repository of the “ best 
cigarettes” and against the bookshop of Allan Ramsay, 
the poet and publisher, you find the announcement “ Hair- 
cutting and Shampooing—gd.”_ A leap drom the sublime 
to the ridiculous! There is also a ghurchyard in Edinburgh 
which contains the Zraves of many a man of merit—of 
Adam Smith the Political Economist, of Dugald Stewart, 
the Philosopher, of Adam Ferguson, the historian of the 
Roman Republic and of David Allen, the artist. “Above 
all, the spot which is of greatest interest to the visitor % the 
place where lie the remains of the poet Robert Ferguson 
and over which Burns has erected a monument bearing the 


following well-known lines — 2 


“No sculptured marble here ! no pompous lay! 
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This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way ; 
To pour her sorrows o’er her poet’s dust.’ 

"Pretty as a city which is known as ‘Modern Athens’ 
must be, none will realise thoroughly the picturesqueness 
of the “land of the mountain and the flood” unless he 
visits the Scotch lakes in the vicinity of the Trossachs. 
From Edinburgh to Glasgow is only arshort distance. 
But the tour may be“performed in a circular way through 
the Trossachs in a day by train, coach and steamer. The 
region of the Trossachs is all the more interesting to those 
who have in their school days read the “Lady of the 
Lake.” Almost every spot you pass through has been 
immortalised by Sir Walter Scott. On your way to the 
Trossachs you go ver that wonderful piece of engineering 
skill, the huge bridge which spans the ‘sluggish tides’ of 
the Forth + 


‘Whose islands on its bosom float 

Like emeralds chased in gold’. 
You soon pass Stirling whose ‘turrets melt in sky’ and 
reach Aberfoyle where the train deposits you in a coach. 
From Aberfoyle’you proceed to Loch Katrine and all this 
distance you realise was the scene of the chase so admir- 
ably described by Sir Walter Scott. 


‘The,noble stag was pausing now 
Upon the mountain’s southern brow 3 
Where, broad eXtended, lay beneath 
The varied realms of fair Monteith. 
With anxious eye he wandered o’er 
Mountain and meadow, moss and moor, 
And pondered refuge from his toil 
By far Loch Ard or Aberfoyle ; 
But nearer was the copsewood gray 

+ That waved and wept on Loch Achray, 
And mingled wit the pine trees blue 
On the bold cliffs of Ben Venue.” 

The vi€w of the Trossachs from Loch Achray is 


*So wondrous wild the whole might seem, 
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Loch Katrine itself js so supremely beautiful, as you. 
see it 

: ‘Tn all her length far winding, lay 
With promontory, creek and bay 
And islands that, empugpled bright 
Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 
To séhtinel enchanted land.’ 

As you sail through Loch Katrine, you pass the Gob- 
lins’ cave, the Silver Strand and Ellen’s Isle described so 
accurately by the poet. Approaching Ellen’s Isle you realise 
the correctness of Scott's description of the surrounding 
views :— 

* High to the south, huge Ben, Venue, 

Down to the lake in masses threw 

Rocks, mounds and knolls confusedly hurled 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 

A wildering forest feathered o’er 

His ruined sides and summit hoar ! 

While on the north in middle air 

Ben A’an heaved high his forehead bare. ’ . 

Crossing Loch Katrine you reafh Strenachlachar and 
the beautiful wooded space between it and Inversnaid was 
the scene of the exploits of the famous Rob Roy. It was 
at Inversnaid that Wordsworth met that “sweet Highland 
girl” whose praises he has sung so well’ From Invers- 
naid, you are launched into another lake—Loch Lomond 
—which is even more beautiful than that “ burnished sheet 
of living gold,” Loch Katrine. What Sir Walter Scott 
has done for Loch Katrine in versc, he has done for Loch 
Lomond in prose. “Certainly, this noble lake” he wrote 
“boasting of innumerable beautiful islands of every Vary- 
ing form and outline which fancy. can form—its horthern 
extremity narrowing until it is” lost among dusky and 
retreating mountains—while gradually widening as it 


extends to the southward, it spreads its base around the 
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affords one of the most surprising, beautiful and sublime 
spectacles in nature.” 

From “ Caledonia, stern and wild” to the fair “land of 
Erin!” Ireland is not less beautiful than Scotland. “You 
realise it as you enter Dublin Bay of which Lady Dafferin 
wrote :— 

‘Oh! Bay of Dublin! My heart you ‘re troublin, 
Your beauty haunts me like a fever dream ; 


Like frozen fountains that the sun sets bubblin’ 
My heart’s blood warms when I hear your name’. 


Dublin itself is well worth a visit—with its broad roads, 
beautiful buildings and splendid statues. A few walks 
through the city soon tell you who were Ireland’s great- 
est men. It is impossible for you to miss the statues of 
O'Connell, William Smith O’Brien, Thomas Moore, Burke, 
Goldsmith &nd Grattan. The statue of O’Connell is a 
magnificent work of art. The massive granite base on 
which the huge figure of the “ Liberator” stands is a very 
interesting subject for study. There are several figures 
represented on it, such as Fidelity holding a compass with 
an Irish hound gazing into her face, Patriotism, stern and 
determined grasping sword and shield, impassioned Elo- 
quence, book on lap, and Justice fixed and rigid, one hand 
holding the serpent of sedition, the othe: grasping axe 
and rods. The featured of the people of Izefand are some- 
what different from those of the people of England and 
Scotland. Their customs and manners too are slightly 
different. They are certainly poorer as a cfass and less 
polished in manners, but more demonstrative by nature. 
There is not much difference in diet except perhaps that . 
the meals of the Irish are simpler and that they eat pota- 
toes—of which they are fond—" in Jackets.” The weather 
in Ireland js even more fitful than in England or Scot- 
land. You may see the bright dawn of a day to be follow- 
ed in an hour by sharp cold winds which give way in 
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their turn to a heavy shower; and as the raindrops drip 
heavily from the boughs of trees you sce the sun again 
shinmg in all its glory. The wet ground below, the green 
leav8s of the trees and the sparkling rain-drops around, 
and the bright sky above render the scene a truty enchant- 
ing one. This sudden appearance of the sun in the sky 
amidst rain, reminds one of the following patriotic lines 
by Ireland’s greatest poet :— q 
‘Erin! the tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in the skies ; 
Shining thro’ sorrow’s stream, sadd‘ning thro’ pleasure’s beam, 
Thy Suns, with doubtful gleam, weep while they rise ! 
‘Erin ‘ thy silent tear never shall cease | 
Erin ! thy languid smile ne‘er shall increage 
Till like the rainbow’s light, thy various tints unite 
And form in Heaven’s sight one arch of peace ! 
Wales which has a dialect of its own and whch has*pre- 
served it better than Scotland or Ireland is not in point of 
natural beauty inferior to either of them. Not far from its 
borders is the quaint old town of Chester with a fragment 
of a Roman wall and with several antiquated wooden 
buildings not differing much in shape or appearance from 
the wooden houses seen to this day in some parts of Mala- 
bar and Travancore. From Chester, Hawarden the resi- 
dence of the Grand Old Man, which is situated in Wales, 
is only six miles distant and they are few who passing 
through Chester will not break their journey here to go on a 
pilgrimage to Hawarden. But fewer by far are those who 
succeed in-—not to speak of a personal audience—catching 
a glimpse of that political saint who has made Hawarden 
his home, 
Where far, from noise and smoke of town, 
He watcAgs the twilight fallfig brown, 
All round, 4#s careless ordered garden. 


It was a Sunday. A few minutes before 9 o'clock in 
the morning a coach drawn by four horses,was drawn up 
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at the gate of Queen's Hotel in Chester. In a few 
minytes all the seats in the coach were filled and off we 
went Walesward. There was of course nothing to mark 
the exact spot were -Wales began and England efided. 
But there were two public houses not far from each other : 
one of them was closed while the other was open. The 
public house which was kept open was ir England ; the 
one that was closed“was in Wales. Between, was the 
boundary: and the state of the public houses was an 
index to the observance of the Sabbath in the two places. 
Off we went, through a road running amidst green fields, 
pretty hills and luxuriant vegetation and in an hour we 
were in sight of Hawarden Park. Our hearts beat loud 
and our hopes ran high. We were all bound for the 
Church in Hawarden. We knew how religious the Grand 
Old «Man vas and how regularly he attended divine 
service. We were, therefore, in expectation of seeing him 
_ in the Church; but is he gone there, will he be there, 
and after all, if he does not turn up, what. then? We ap- 
proached the gate of Hawarden Park and all faces were 
eagerly turned towards the gate-keeper. Was Mr. Glad- 
stone at home or is he gone to Hawarden Church? Nei- 
ther, He has gone out but to a different place altogether, 
to the Church in’ Buckley, three miles away from Hawar- 
den to attend divine service there. What a disappointment ! 
The faces of the passengers, all of whom had come all the 
way from Chester with the expectation of mecting Mr. 
Gladstone in the Church at Hawarden, was ‘well worth 
study, What to do under the circumstances was the pro- 
blem of the hour. The coach stopped and all alighted. 
Some walked dreamily towards the Church, others tried 
to persuade the man in éharge of the coach to drive to 
Buckley. But he was obdurate: nothing would move him. 
We saw Rev. Stephen Gladstone and Miss Helen Glad- 
stone going to Hawarden Church and in the Church we 
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heard Mr. Stephen Gladstone preach. . Evidently, the 
father had gone to a different church, as his son.was 
preaching in Hawarden. Surely, it was no consolation to 
have’ heard Mr. Stephen Gladstone to those who came to 
see Mr. William Ewart GladStone. Some of us resolved 
to proceed at once to Buckley—at whatever cost, Six of us, 
a merchant and*his sister, a missionary and his wife, a soli- 
citor—all Americans—and myself hired a trap and drove at 
once to Buckley. Entering the church, we found 





seated in a prominent place between Mrs. Gladstone, and 
his daughter Mrs. Drew... The Communion Service was 
held in the Church that day. And qs Mr.Gladstone was knee- 
ling to receive the minister’s blessing—tick, the Kodak of 
" my companion, the American Solicitor was put*into opera- 
tion and he obtained a snap-shot. The service over, Mr. Glad- 
stone accompanied by his wife and daughter walked out 
a 
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of the Church campound to his carriage which was waiting 
outside. To me Mr. Gladstone appeared to be extremely 
feeble—much feebler than I had reason to expect from 
what I had read of him in the papers. His eyes appeared 
languid afid he walked slowly and gently, feeling his way 
through, as if it were, and where the ground was not 
even, he took some time to make sure” of his footing. 
As they walked to the carriage, the American solicitor 
was again at work and he obtained a second snapshot. 
Having come near his carriage, Mr. Gladstone stopped 
to put on his overcoat which took him some time. In the 
meantime, his daughter and hfs wife had got in, and as he 
was getting in hiniself, my American companion took a 
third snapshot, seated by my side in our trap. Mr, Glad- 
stone drove past us and as he did so, we took off our hats 
and ‘ie retufned the salute similarly. For three miles, from 
Buckley to Hawarden, we followed him, our carriage being 
immediately behind that of the Gladstones, and we found 
the old man chatting away with his wife and daughter. 
Mr. Gladstone wore ’& long coat and had a top hat. He 
was seated at the back seat on the left side. To his right 
was Mrs. Gladstone who held an umbrella and opposite to 
them was Mrs. Drew. I saw Mr. Gladstone again the next 
morning at Hawarden ‘under quite altered circumstances— 
of which, however, nothing. in ‘print, Hawarden Park is 
very extensive and is deeply studded with trees. A smail 
brook flows through it, the water of which is by no means 
clear. The Castle is almost at the centre of the Park and 
Mr. Gladstone’s study at its north-western extremity. It 
is filled with books—books which cannot find a place in 
the splehdid library adjoining. In the study, there are 
three writing tables in three different places, two for the 
use of Mr.-Gladstone and the third one for Mrs. Glad- 
stone. Around on the walls are pictures and busts of 
men whom Mr, Gladstone has known or admired, but 
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when the Grand Old Figure is in the room one is scarcely 
tempted to look around or away. 
HOTEL Foyor, RUE DE ToURN@N 1 
PARIS, September 5, 1897. J 
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LETTER X. 


4.0 London for labour ; to Paris for pleasure. It is in 
Paris, in this, the gayest of gay cities that you realise 
all “the wonders of life and gladness.” Paris is 
always at play. From year's end to year’s end, it is éne 
long holiday ‘with her. Go wherever you may, to whatever 
part of Paris, you feel the thrdb of pleasure. I shade 
and shine, she appears alike—flushed with ,animation, 
sparkling with excitement. Every ‘part of Paris is meant 
for enjoyment. It is a town of parks and pleasure-walks, 
cascades and fountains, pictures and statues, opera-houses 
and music-halls, cafés and restaurants, wines and women, 
paint and colour, much gilding and abundant looking-glass. 
The city is traversed by a number of roads both sides of 
which are fringed with rows of trees at fixed intervals and as 
you walk through these ‘Boulevards’ as they are. called, al- 
most atevery step, you comeacross garden seats. which tempt 
you with offers of repose to your body and comfort to your 
mind. What is more tempting still, you behold on every side 
at the front of every café, numerous seats with small marble 
tables close by under beautiful canopies, inviting you to 
taste the choicest of wines or the best. of foods, while you 
rest your weary limbs and observe the animated scene in 
the street. Fountains are by no means few but frequent, 
and at every fountain, you find abundant evidence of the 
superiority of the French in decorative art. You see 
figures of men, women 4nd children and animals in all 
attitudes imaginable, carved with an ease and grace which 
“is simply marvellous and water gushing from a thousand 
corners in a thousand directions, from up below, from 
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below upwards, from east westwards, from north south- 
wards,—in fact, in all possible directions. The parks appear 
remarkably prim ; the flowers are of a thousand variegated 
colodrs ; the paths are beautiful curves : the grass is velvetty 
green. The buildings are of preat architecturaleauty and 
almost every spot in Paris is historically famous, Spires 
and steeples abdund on every side and you are struck with 
the symmetry of the design of every building you visit. 
They are generally of such exquisite beauty that you do 
not know which building to visit first, or where to begin. 
You go to thet Place de la Concorde and you admire its 
splendid statuary, its Egyptian Obelisk, its ornamental 
fountains and its charming surroundings where fashion 
and beauty reign supréme. But, turn “to its past history 
and you become gloomy with the thought that it was 
here that Louis XVI, Charlotte Corday, Marie Axtoin- 
ette, Philip Egalité, Hebert, Danton, Robespierre, Saint Just 
and Camille Desmoulins were guillotined, not to speak of 
the two thousand and eight hundréd persons who lost their 
lives similarly between 21st January 1793 and 3rd May 
1795. You proceed to Palais de ? Industrie. This edifice, 
the home of innumerable exhibitions of art, agriculture, 
industry and science, is another of the attractions of the 
city. You visit next the Arc de Triomphe erected in me- . 
mory of the great victory won by Napoleon, which is con- 
sidered the finest and largest structure in the world, and 
which. in the words of President Garfield, “means a world 
of memories, a world of deeds, a world of tears and a world 
of glories.” Next, to the Yrocadero “ the immense palace 
of colored stone” built in the Arabesque style wher® La- 
martine lived and Rossini died. Now, to Hotel ées Inva- 
“ides which contains an interestin§ collection of innumerable 
military trophies taken from Austria, Germagy, Holland, 
Russia, Italy and Algeria as well as the tomb of that remark- 
able man who took them from the respective countries; then 
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to the Chamber of Deputies, the home of Guizot, of Thiers. 
and of Gambetta, in front of which you see in stone the statu- 
es of Sully, D’Aguesseau and Colbert; next to the Palais du 
Luxembourg, a superb example of the skill of the architect 
and the scalptor, where Josephine was imprisoned with her 
first husband, and where Buonaparte resided for some time; 
then again, to the Pantheon, the Mecca of French thoughts 
and aspirations where lie buried Mirabeau and Marat, 
Moliere and Voltaire and above all, Victor Hugo ; and then 
to the Louvre, wherein are gathered the priceless trea- 
sures, specially in art, of a slowly evolved civilisation ex- 
tending over thirty centuries, and the sight of which, as 
aptly remarked by Madame de Stael “is like a ceaseless, 
changeless melody.” You may next “proceed to Notre Dame 
that “vast symphony in stone” in which is centred the 
whole histor? of France, to the magnificent Town Hall, 
known as the /otel de Ville, to the Palais Royal where 
you find a gorgeous display of Parisian Jewellery, to the 
Bourse where the Almighty Dollar rules, the Baséz/le, 
“ Thou subterranean sepulchre of peace ! 

Thou home of horror! Hidcous nest of crimes! 

Ye thick barred sunless passages for air, 

To keep alive the wretch that Jongs lo dic” 
and to the Grand Opera House which is one of the largest 
and most sumptuous theatres in the world, and wind up by a 
visit to that eighth wonder of the world, the Eiffel Tower 
mounted on one of whose high platforms you obtain a 
panoramic view of Paris while you refresh yourself in a 
restaurant. 

' itis not merely the place that interests you, but the 
people. -You observe everywhere the great courtesy and 
politeness of French men-and women. The men generally 
are good looking and are neatly dressed and wear their 

~ moustaches, the late Maharajah of Vizianagram fashion. 
In fact, the way in which they trim their moustache is 
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‘peculiar and often lends additional charm to good looks. The 
men are also fond of colours like the women, which is indi- 
cated by the fashionable neckties they wear. But there really 
seem to be two types of men in Paris one well-formed and 
good looking and the other fat and short with’ flat faces 
who, to add to their deformity, shave their moustaches 
clean and leave an apology fora beard at the lower ends of 
their cheeks, The men are more demonstrative than the 
English which you observe while in conversation. They give 
“a peculiar shrug to their shoulders when they talk, and it is 
often amusing to see how a fashionable man greets you. 
The women are no doubt *pretty but you miss in their . 
faces the ruddy glow which adorns’ the cheeks of the 
women of Great Britain. They are, however, graceful: 
their movements are easy: and their form is well developed 
and symmetrical—a result probably due to t3eir love of 
dancing of which they are even more passionately fond 
than their British sisters. It is unnecessary to say how 
fashionably they are dressed. The ambition of every woman 
is to convert her head into a flower-garden and to cover 
her body with laces and silks of variegated colours. If 
I could manage a brush, I know how to paint Vanity. 
Imagine, a girl, tall and graceful and fashionably dressed, 
holdipg he} long, flowing dress, high up td her knees so as 
to render visible the beautiful tesselated folds of her bright 
petticoat. She pretends not to be conscious that as she 
walks along, she attracts a thousand eyes through her 
petticoat, though she does not fail to cast her eyes 
about in expectation of seefng the cheeks of the pass- 
ers by suffused with pleasure. That is Vanity! Tt is 
curious that the dress of women~-even in the name of 
fashion—should be made longer that it ought to be. Surely, 
if one conld judge of their inner feelings fromdhe way in 
which-the women walk about, they cannot be in love with 
their dress. The manner-in which they hald their dress, 
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behind their back, some on one side, some on the other, 
though a good many on both sides, makes them seem to 
say “Oh! this encumbrance! How we wish we could get rid 
of it!” Probably, this is one of the reasons, why in Paris 
you see a far larger number Sf women who have exchanged 
pantaloons for petticoats, not merely when on cycles but 
even when they take_a stroll. But, dres$ alone does not 
constitute fashion in Paris. If dress is indispensable, the 
dog is an inseparable companion. It is common to meet. 
with a fashionable lady dressed elegantly, holding her um- 
brella high up, followed by her pet dog—and a sweet little 
creature it is! The first time*l saw a lady’s dog, in Paris, 
I was puzzled. It (vas a dog, surely: but I had never seen 
such a dog before. One-half of its body was hairy and I 
found clusters of hair at the end of its fore-feet and at the 
tip 6f its téil. It was a wonder to me whefi I first saw it 
and it was not after I had stared at it steadfastly for about 
five minutes that I realised that the razor was responsible 
for the dog’s appearance. Not long afterwards, 1 had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of the manufacturer 
of the fashionable dog, the dog barber.” In fact, the dog 
barber is a more familiar figure in the streets than that su- 
perior man, the man barber. In London you meet him 
everywhere, in ‘every street, at every corner. But. you 
have to look for it for some time before you discover the 
‘ operating bureau of a barber in Paris. whe greater the 
demand, the greater the supply. Evidently, the dogs are 
more in need of barbers in Paris than the men. But I doubt 
the dogs, if left to themselves, would welcome the barber. 
The’ operation itself may not be painful ; but the after con- 
sequences are not pleasant, even in Paris where piercingly 
cold winds are the ordereof the day. Certainly, every dog 
is supposed to know its own barber: and should it meet its 
operator in the streets with a box of tools on his. back, alone 
and not in the company of its mistress, I shall not be sur- 
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? prised if it flies for very life at the sight of the tormentor. In 
a Republic like France, I am surprised why the dogs should 
not gonvene a meeting and make up their mind to refuse to 
place themselves in the hands of the Mog barbers. But jok- 
ing apart, that is Fashion. First dress, nicely dorie, then dog 
closely shaved; next, a horse to ride on, in some delightful 
park. And nothing is more fashjonable in Paris than 
society on horseback. Ladies and gentlemen ride grace- 
fully in Paris. But with several, the wheel is taking the place 
of the horse, and very many women ride on wheels, if not 
for the pleasure of it, at least to show off their nicely turned 
ankles and shapely calf muscles. And the men—oh! it is 
horrible to see them cycle—most of them stoop so low that 
I dread to think of their future. It is hoped, at any rate, 
that it won’t become the fashion to stoop, to wheel ! 

Paris is France in a nutshell and all Paris is Gentred'in its 
Cafés and Brasseries. These take the place of the restaur- 
ants and public houses in London and certainly look better. 
You see them in their glory between 7 P.M, and 2 A.M, 
every night. They are brilliantly lit up and are filled with 
men and women engaged in eating and drinking. You can 
see them as you walk along the streets—for in Paris, nothing 
is private. Breakfasts, dinners and suppers, all are eaten 
in the streets and so pleasant they are! The seats outside 
always welcome you provided you take at least a cup 
of coffee and after you taste coffee in Paris, you will 
not care to ask for it in London. The cafés are very 
important institutions in their own way. It is in these 
cafés that several love intrigues as well as political,con- 
spiracies have been hatched and it is here you can find men 
and women of all sorts and condjtions, from the highest to 
the lowest. Probably, the glory* of cafés is a thing of the 
past. ‘You no longer find them frequented by §vomen who 
bathe daily in Clicquet champagne or strew their ball-room 


floor with a thousand pounds worth of vielets or of their 
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admirers who send them bags of candied chestnuts wrapped : 
in 440 currency notes. It is perhaps equally rare to find 
in these cafés, shoes with diamond buttons, cigarettes lighted 
with thousand-franc n6tes, baths made of mother o’pearl 
or water séented with otto of roses, straight from the gard- 
ens of Stamboul. Still, you find the cafés the great cen- 
tres of attraction in Paris and there are ‘several of them 
where you can havea dinner for 46, where you can obtain 
the most luxurious repast and the most delicious wines. 
Dinner at a French café is certainly much superior to din- 
ner at an English restaurant. The English love to eat half- 
boiled, under-done meant. The French want their meat 
better cooked. TheEnglish eat far more meat than vege- 
tables and the vegetables they eat are often raw. The 
French consume more vegetables and they know how to 
cook ‘them. “But as the French are superior to the English 
in the art of cooking, so are the Hindus superior to the 
French. Both the Frepch and the English have much to 
learn in cooking and they ought not to hesitate to take 
lessons from the Indian. In the Paris café, dinner is defi- 
ned as eating and drinking and when you pay for your 
‘dinner, you pay for what you ate and for what you drank. 
The payment for dinner includes payment for the dishes 
you had and the wines you drank. Whether you drink or 
not, a bottle of wine is always placed on your table. But 
in the London restaurant, the charge for your dinner means 
the fee for what you eat. For what you drink, you pay 
extra. The French dinner table is not complete without 
the bottle. But on’ the English dinner-table, the bottle 
rules. With the French at dinner, the bottle holds only a 
subordinate place. But with the English, the bottle is 
supreme. French wines® are but slightly intoxicating and 
one has to~consume a large number of bottles before one 
gets drunk. But English drinks are much stronger and 
« potations pottle deep” are sufficient to make a man roll 
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“on the ground. It is always beer or whiskey or gin in 
England and street brawls incited by drink are the order of 
the day. But it will be a maryel to see a drunken man in 
the streets in Paris. Compared to the English, the French 
are certainly a very sober fot. “The Englis& are most 
potent in potting; your Dane, your German and your 
swag-bellied Hollander are nothing,to your English.” 

A. M.S. Peninsular, } 
September 17,1897. J 
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LETTER XI. 


S) ACK to our café. As the Graces are three, as the Fates 
are three, as the Furies are three, so are the attrac- 
tions of the café three. As Jupiter is represented with 

three-forked lightning, as Neptune is represented with a 
trident, as Pluto is represented with a three-headed dog, so 
is the café set off to advantage by three things—the electric 
light, the brilliant _miwor and the pretty waitress. The 
French waitress is as active as her contemporary across the 
waters. In her dress, she is the same, except in ene respect. 
It is fot mefely the front portion of her dress that is pro- 
tected by a long, flowing white piece of muslin ; but her 
arms are likewise protected. Two pieces of white cloth 
cover her fore-arms as well. She has always with hera 
serviette and when she carries a number of dishes in both 
her hands, the serviette is dexterously tucked under her 
arm. Forget for a moment she is the waitress, and you 
are in a café and you will be tempted to believe she is 
going to perform’ some eonjuring tricks. In Paris, I have 
been at the mercy of many a waitress. . Not knowing French 
and not able to read the French menu or understand the 
French waitress, I have ordered dishes at random, very 
often leaving it to the waitress to bring me what she liked. 
Tn London, I never cared to know the ingredients of a dish, 
provided I liked it. But in Paris, I was always tormented 
by an uneasy feeling whenever I tasted anything of the 
nature of which I was a¥solutely ignorant. I was told in 
London tha’ the French ate frogs and almost every dish I 
got in a French café or restaurant I imagined to be frog- 
curry and it was not till | was assured by a good friend in 
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Paris that the frog-story was a pure invention that I began 
to eat with an easy conscience. I stared at the contents of 
the dish and easily constructed out of them in my imagina- 
tion, a live frog about to jump Sut of the dish down 
my throat. Waiters are commoner in Paris than waitress- 
es. In some of the high class cafés, they appear gorgeously 
dressed and look little West End flunkeys. The Paris wait- 
ers generally are fat, stout, big made men with broad, clean- 
shaven faces, except in some instances, for their sidelocks. 
A long white piece of cloth covers their nether limbs and 
taking a front view of them, they look as if they are dressed 
in mundus, a la Malabar ahd except as regards their com- 
plexion several of them’look like somé of the well-fed Syri- 
an Christian landlords in Travancore. In some restaur- 
ants, the waiter when you wish to have roast mutton or 
roast beef, wheels a little machine into your presenc® with 
the spirit lamp burning underneath and when he appears 
knife in hand ready to cut a slige for you, he has all the 
appearance of a Mahomedan butcher. The waiter and the 
waitress have a kinswoman in Paris, who is unknown in 
England. She is the sole surviving relic of an old insti- 
tution and at almost all hotels, you will see her in a room 
near the entrance. She answers your queries : she opens 
the door for you when you return o your hotel late in the 
night: she gives you acandle-stick to take you to your room, 
which candle-stick you will find on examination bears the 
same number as that of your room ; she delivers to you your 
letters and as she greets you with “ Bon Jour” when you go 
to leave the key of your room with her before yor morn- 
ing drive or walk out, so does she say “ Bonne Nuit ” as you 
climb the stairs wearily at night to find your way into your 
bed-room, She is known as “ Matlame la Concierge.” My 
acquiantance with “Madame” was limited. “Mansieur” and 
“Merci” were the only two words she used which I under- 
stood. For the rest, we managed with smiles and nods and 
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shakes of the head. “Madame” pas a cousin—the Janitor. 
At the entrance: to well-known buildings, outside some big 
houses, you will find the jagitor keeping watch, thougli you 
may sometimes see hith absorbed in a newspaper with his 
broomstick’tucked safely undér his arm. 

As you walk along the streets of Paris, you come 
across, at every few paces a small turref-like enclosure, 
hexagonal in shape, surmounted by a dome-like eovering 
with a steeple in the centre. All sides of it are covered. with 
advertisements except one where you find the entrance. 
Inside it, you perceive an old woman sitting quite content- 
ed and busy plying the needle. ‘ In front of her is a table 

-loaded with the newspapers of the‘day and outside at the 
entrance you find long rows of newspapers hung within 
easy reach of you. That is the “ Newspaper Kiosk.” It is 
quite’ novef institution peculiar to France. It takes the 
place of the English bookstall. The old woman inside is 
always ready to give you any paper you want—provided it 
is a French newspaper. English papers are sold only in 
a few “kiosks,” in certain well-known localities and when 
you get them you have to pay double their price in Eng- 
land. There is however, one English paper which is publish- 
ed in Paris'and which you can obtain.every morning, and 
that is the Eurdpean edition of the Mew York Herald. 

The counterpart of the London newsboy is, however, not 
absent in Paris. He comes out with the evening papers 
and in front of favourite cafés, he will linger loag giving 
vent to his musical cry “ La Patrie, “Le Petit Journal.” 
For, it is“at the café, where you sit with your favourite drink 
ever 50 long before you, admiring the buoyant and bright’ 
faces ardund and the eyes that sparkle and tongués that 
clatter, that you are tempted to buy a paper. The Sand- 
wichman isealso there L’homie aux announces, dressed 
somewhat like the English postman exhibiting his adver- 
tisements on his back and above his head but not in front 
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“like his E nglish brother, At the cafés you. will find two 
favourite figures, one is that of the soldi¢t and the cther 
that “of the student. Both are Mvourites with the fair sex 
and both may be found at any time{n the cafés, the favou- 
rite resort of the fair sex. The soldier attracts® the atten- 
tion of the stranger easily. His peculiar costume and his 
peculiar walk afe* peculiar to France, You see him every- 
where. .Almost every man in Paris you see is a soldier. 
But seldom is it that you meet with a man who bears the 
dignified attitude of a real British soldier. The French 
soldier is fond of colours, is dressed in blue, yellow or red 
and what makes his appeafance a little bit comic, his dress 
never fits him, Either hi is too long or too short and it is 
always very loose. It is amusing to’see him walk, the 
numerous folds of his trousers just above his boots almost 
impeding his locomotion. Very often, his htlmet has a 
long pendant like the dark flowing hair of a woman and 
this makes his appearance. still more comic. The simple 
Nambudri Brahmin of Malabar when he first met a Nair 
sepoy in uniform, began to wonder how the man could 
have got into the contrivance—it was indeed a daring thing 
to do—and the Nambudri’s admiration for the sepoy 
increased tenfold when he had a look at the buttons which 
he thought were so many nails griven ‘into the sepoy’s 
body to keep his ugiform in position. The Nambudri’s 

« suspicions will be fully confirmed if he only saw the French 
soldier. From the numerous folds in his uniform, the 
Nambudri would have no hesitation in concluding that the 
soldier should have ‘had @fierce struggle with his Yiniform, 
before he crept-into it Phe truth seems to be that in 
France, the dresses of soldiers as, of other servants of state 
such as the postman and the politeman, are made to order 
according té a certain regulated measurement and the men 
chosen have to put them on whether they fit them or not, 
But it makes them look comic, no doubt. And their 
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general appearance makes me thjnk that they are sworded : 
cupids engagedNn conquering the hearts of Parisian women. 
Cupid is generally wingag but the Cupids of France are 
sworded and they walk the earth as Infantry soldiers and 
Republicafi Guards. Nevertheless, these are the men who 
conquered almost the whole of Europe once and there is 
no doubt it is a mistake to judge of their courage and their 
fighting qualities from their appearance. As well one 
might say, the soldiers of the old Nabob of the Carnatic 
were unfit to fight as their uniform appeared altogether 
comical. But the Republican Guard in Paris, has a finer, 
a smarter appearance and as‘I threaded my way to the 
College du France on the mornin of the opening of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at Paris, through two 
rows of Republican Guards, [ felt I ought to modify my 
opinion of fne French soldier. The Republican soldier 
when grown old and bent with age is provided with a pen- 
sion, and well looked after by a benevolent Government in 
the Hotel des Invalides where you may realise the scene 
painted ia the “ Deserted Village”.— 
* The broken soldier kindly bade to stay 
Sat by his fire and talk’d the night away ; 


_Wept over his wounds or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulezred his crutch and shewed how fields were won, 
¢ 


Neither the soldier nor the policeman is able to pre-. 
serve order in the streets of Paris as efficiently as the Police 
and the Military do in London. . Here you see no police- 
man raising his hand; nor does he command the same 
amount 6f authority. His uniform hardly befits him and 
he is neither so active nor so prompt as his British neigh- 
bour. Gn the evening of the triumphant return to 
Paris of President Faure from Russia after concluding the 
Franco-Rugsian alliance, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that the soldiers and the policemen were able to keep the 
way clear for the President. The way was clear at this 
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moment; the next moment, hundreds invaded. the forbidden 
ground and when the soldiers turned round # clear the way 
again, they were confronted byga row of pretty women at 
whose sight their hearts began to gite way. Perhaps, in a 
Republic where the people réign supreme, law* and order 
cannot be enforced as strictly as in monarchical England. 
In vain do you Idok in Paris for that machine-like movement 
of soldiers which you see in England as well as in India. 
But, let us not forget the other favourite of the Parisian 
beauty, the student. The school-boy in Paris is a force to 
be reckoned with. He walks with an independent air. His 
hands thrust into his netlfer pockets, a cigar between his 
teeth, his waistcoat tightly buttoned,” his cap fixed on his 
head coquetishly, he struts about as if he realises that he 
lives under the “people's Government, made for the people, 
made by the people, and answerable to the p&ople.”* The 
school-boy develops into the student and he finds his abode 
in the Latin Quarter. There he jis in his element. He 
wanders about in the evenings free from cares and with an 
easy manner, all his own. All night, fe is found in his favou- 
rite café, the Caf'@ Harcourt where he drinks, chats, laughs 
and bubbles over with the intoxication of delight. It is here 
also that he engages in serious conversation with his fellow 
students, plans a conspiracy against the College authori- 
ties or plots a scheme against Government. At all these 
” convivial gatherings you find another figure without whom 
the student cannot exist, and that is his “fair Innamorata.” 
She hates marriage. She detests bondage born of wedlock, 
she abhors the unnecessary multiplication of th® human 
race, she is a femints¢, she loves the student and is loved in 
return, She lives with him as long as she likes hin and he 
likes her. She may have her own profession. She may be 
a waitress. She may be an Abigail. She méy be a shop- 
girl, She declines to accept money from her lover. She ~ 
is as independent as he. Only, the student has to pay for 
y . 
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her drinks and for their common table at their common’ 
lodgéngs. Thebe is nothing the student will not do to 
please the independent gg]. On one occasion, a stuident 
is known to have potred wine into a girl’s slippers” and 
quaffed its® contents—such was his great admiration for 
her! But if grise¢tes are partial to students, nursemaids are 
partial to soldiers, The gardens of the Luxembourg or the 
Tuilleries are the favourite resorts of nursemaids., If you 
enter these gardens in the afternoon you will find nurses 
strolling about in groups or sitting on rows of chairs, prote- 
cting their babies under large pink or blue-lined parasols, 
and while the baby is fast asleep under the transparent veil 
and lace frills of its | little cap drinking i in the balmy air, the 
nursemaid casts around a conquering glance, tosses her 
head high up and gossips with her companions. The 
air is balmy,"the flower beds are fragrant, an odour of resin 
and honey falls from the budding chestnut trees. Not far 
from where she is seated, a military band strikes up a waltz, 


‘she is excited and she finds approaching her, her little 


soldier lost in admiration of her radiant figure and her 
becoming dress. They spend the evening together, some- 
times forgetful of the baby which might occasionally tumble 
out of her hands on to the ground below but which is none 
the worse for the fall. The nurse, however, has to hie back 
home. And the soldier calls a cab. _ 

The Paris cab, is nothing like the cabin London. In style 
it is different, in comfort it is inferior, in appearance it is 
worse, The Paris cab is a pheton pure and simple, drawn 
by a horse which in breadth of hoof or hipbone, cannot 


. approach the English horse. While the horse seems to be 


under-fed, the cabby always appears to be over-fed. The 
cabman, the coachman arf the busman are all well-fed. 
Big and burl, they seem to enjoy life much better than their 
horses. If the horses had a voice in their management in 
Republican France, the first resolution, they would unani- 
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* mously adopt is that their drivers should change places 
with them at least for a week. The cabmengfollow the prin- 
ciplé “ better rust than rub ” angythey work their horses on 
the principle “better rub than rusts’ But even a Parisian 
cabby can be heroic at times. It was a gloréous day in 
Paris, Flags were floating gaily. Parisian beauties were 
walking about*merrily. Fun and frolic reigned supreme. 
Cafés and Brasseries looked more neat, brilliant and attrac- 
tive. Soldiers were lining the streets, and with difficulty 
had cleared the way for the coming man. The people stood 
on tiptoe, in momentary expectation of the President. 
Just then there appeared on the scene in lieu of the Presi- 
dent a cabby sitting majestically and-driving his cab at a 
rapid rate : and as he wa’ cheered by thd enthusiastic crowd 
that was collected, he graciously removed his hat and 
bowed gracefully to the admiring crowd. Th moreoften 
he did it, the more enthusiastically he was cheered. No 
doubt, the cabby must have been consoled by the thought 
that there is nothing to prevent ‘him from becoming the 
President of his Republic. Ther® is another favourite 
conveyance of the people in Paris and that is the river 
boat. The Seine is always buoyant and bright with cock- 
leboats and pleasure steamers which lie serried near the 
neat and tidy, shore, like sweets upen a sitver skewer. The 
banks of the Seine are kept very clean and the embank- 
ments on either side make you believe that it is a 

River diverted from its native course 

«And bound with chains of artificial force. 
Many and varied are the characters you meet Wh in the 
streets of Paris. Long before the grey hours of the momhing, 
you find a woman picking her weary way along the gutters 
of the roads, lantern in hand, ending under the heavy 
burden of her huge basket of rags and refuse. a That is the 
poor Rag-picker dependent on the rag and refuse of the 
town for her living. She is indifferent alike to wind and 
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weather. With the morn there appears the Flower-dealer 

with cher little art full of flowers picked from the nearest 

flower garden, inviting heryustomers to relieve her of the 

load. With the morn also comes the craving for bread ‘and 

you see thé Flour-carrier, stout of body and soul, carrying 

his commodity to a place where he knows it will be wel- 

come. You see next the Bread-carrier, a” woman with a 

strange look in her face, with breads of different shapes and 
. sizes, some yards long, others round and circular, all rest- 
ing on a piece of white cloth tied above her left shoulder ; 
and then you’meet with the Pastry Cook’s boy with a small 
load on his head held by .his tight hand while in his left 
hand he carries a milk jug. The Coalman is another of 
those men whose services are wanted in the morning and 
you see him early out of bed, walking along crying ‘Coal’, 
The streets must be cleaned early and you observe the 
Crossing-sweeper at work. The female crossing sweeper is 
more common in Paris than the male. Old and decrepit, 
she sweeps the streets early till she is relieved by the Street- 
waterer armed with his“water tubes set on wheels which he 
easily turns to any direction he pleases. Then begins the 
tramp of the itinerant Vendors crying out at the top of 
their voice the names of the articles they have for sale. 
Here and there, dt street corners, you seet the Boot-black 
standing in expectation of custom, his appliances ready 
spread for operation. A big, uncouth figure carries a basket 
and cries out something which you cannot understand. He 
attracts a namber of street boys. It is “Chestnuts, all hot.” 
Here gor | the Laundress-giil, basket in hand, lean and lank, 
very ‘much like a scare crow. And there comes running, the 
young ard pretty Milliner’s Assistant, exhibiting her nicely 
turned ankles, as she runs. It is evening and you see the 
Fish-womarr, with a basket in each hand full of fish, walk- 
ing leisurely along. These are but some of the characters 
you meet with in fair Paris, whom you cannot study as 
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“closely as you wish unless you can converse with them in 
their own dialect. But Whether you are @ble to speak to 
thent or not, go wherever yougmay, you are struck with 
their politeness, their courtesy, the*gentleness of their be- 
haviour. To the study of the arts and sciencc3, they are 
devotedly attached, though they are inferior to their English 
neighbours in their general busincss capacity, There is 
something of the mixture of the Oriental in the French- 
man-~his love for colours and for finery, his ease-loving 
nature and his openness of mind. Nobody enjoys life 
like the Parisians. They are almost always*found out of 
doors, either walking up °and down the fashionable and 
far-famed promenades bound for the Bois in landaus and 
victorias ; while little children are fouhd playing in the 
winding paths and fern-clad lawns in gardens. Paris in its 
best dress and brightest colours is seen eithe? on thé pro- 
menade or at the café. Paris is dcarer to many than the 
liberty which Paris prices, : 

“Oh, could I worship aught beneath the skies, 

That earth has seen or fancy ca devise, 


it is Paris. And well may man in Paris disdain to die! 


H. M.S. Peninsular, | 
September 22, 1897. J 
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LETYER XII. 

FF) ACK to London for a minute. To visit London and not 

to visit the House of Commons is an impossibility, 

The building whica controls the destinies of the Empire 
is imposing enough ; but one cannot say the same of the 
House in which the Commons hold their Council. As you 
enter, you pass through two rows of statues of statesmen of 
old who had laboured in shapjng the constitution of the 
empire which it has now ‘assumed. That is satisfactory 
enough,—particulasly as a fitting intreduction to their mo- 
dern successors in the Chamber above.’ And, if you are lucky 
as I have begn,you may, as you sit on one of the benches out- 
side, calmly awaiting the arrival of the hour when visitors are 
admitted to the gallery, see the big and burly form of 





THE PRIME MINISTER 
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“himself, as he winds his way from the Upper Chamber to 
the street outside. But I Inust confess thatgvhen I entered 
the Commons’ chamber, a feeling of utter disappointment 
took”possession of me. Is this the Hause of Commons after 
all, of which one had heard se much? How smalla place ! 
And how dark!* However, you take your seat and calm- 
ly watch the pfoceedings, As I sat there looking on, ab- 
sorbed in what was transpiring below, I found the dark 
chamber lit up with a sudden flood of soft light which 
brought the outlines of the Chamber into greater promi- 
nence and exhibited the features of the members to greater 
advantage. Looking up, I found that the light was thrown 
into the interior of the chamber by a aumber of gas lights 
arranged outside the Ceiling of glass of 4 light yellow tint, 
The contrivance after a few minutes ceased to evoke my 
curiosity. Then I brought my eyes down aral looked at 
the row of newspaper Reporters ranged exactly opposite 

’ tome; and as I was looking at them, my attention was dis- 
turbed by the shadows of some moving objects, behind and 
above the Reporters’ Gallery. I s&w shades of different 
colours. Green and red preponderated and I saw quick 
movements. It was red here; it was green there ; it was 
yellow in another place. For a moment, I was puzzled. 
But I soon succeeded in perceiving ghe quik movements of 
fans and concluded at once that that was the place where 
enlightened Parliamentarians still wished their ladies to be 
cooped up. The House does not recognise ladies ; and they 
could see and be seen only through a heavy brags network 





* After my return to India, I read the following observations 1 confirm. 
alion of my impression of the House in “The Book of Parliament” O Mr. 
Michael Macdonagh :—‘‘A first visit to the House of Commons is usually 
attended by a feeling of disappointment. The limited size and umpretentious 
character of the Chamber strike the visitor »ith surprise. It is hardly credible 
to him that in this simple, modest Chamber the destinies of a mighty empire 
are controlled: that this has been the scene of many exciting and momentous 
battles between political parties since 1852; and that these Walls have really 
echoed with the potent voices of great Parliamentarians of the present _reign— 
Lord John Russell, Palmerston, Cobden, Disraeli, Bright, Parnell, Churchill 
and Gladstone,” 
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behind which they are supposed not to be. However, I” 
banished the fought of ladies Soon from my mind and I 
wished to know what Pasliamentary oratory was like. It 
was an important night—a night when a congratulétory 
Address t@ the Queen was to be adopted in the House in 
connection with the Jubilee, a night when that so-called 
prince of Parliamentary leaders, Mr. Balfour, and that old 
Parliamentary hand, Sir William Harcourt, were expected 
to speak. I was again doomed to disappointment. Mr. 
Balfour’s speech was a failure. It was a string of common- 
places ; there was nothing original in it, nothing brilliant 
and nothing striking, and though carefully prepared before- 
hand, he delivered it with an effort. which reminded one of 
the schoolboy who“aaving committed”his speech to memory 
wished to deliver it with telling effect and without betray- 
ing the secwet that it was merely a nemonic performance. 
Sir William Harcourt followed. His speech was no doubt 
better conceived and more befitting the occasion, but it was 
no speech at all: he had’it all written before him and though 
he pretended to deliver it with some animation, his deli- 
very was certainly indistinct. Sir William was followed 
by Mr. John Redmond and it must be said to his credit 
that he made a good speech. .He was followed by 
Mr. Dillon whose oratogy was some- 
what of the style of some National 
Congress orators—unnecessarily for“ 
cible and over-enthusiastic. I must 
confess, ifd am to judge of Parlia- 
mentarySratory from what I had heard 
on the Jubilee Address night, there are 
several speakers in India who could 
give points to some of th@best orators 
of the House. Among the well-known 
Members present, there was "MR. LABOUCHERE 
who has been very prominently before the public in con- 
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nection, with the South African Committee. Mr. Labouchere 
has a large heart and is deeply i in sympath¥ with the poli- 
tical |“aspirations of the _people offindia. He approves of the 
propaganda of the Jridian National ‘Congress and is aware 
of the nature of the work the’ National Congress Commit- 
tee does in London. But he deplores the indifference of 
Parliament to Indian affairs and thoygh in earnestness and 
deep-seated devotion to work, a better man than Sir William 
Wedderburn could not be found, Mr. Labouchere thinks 
that Sir Willian? fs scarcely up to the mark in the House 
and is seldom or never heard as,he is neither a prompt 
nor a clear speaker. The Uiscussion of the Indian Budget 
in Parliament, Mr. Labduchere is convinced, is a sham and 
the only way in which India could be more satisfactorily 
governed is by reducing expenditure. He feels that it is 
disgraceful that natives of the country are denicl the Righer 
appointments in the Army though they have been found 

very courageous and efficient. Among other distingushed 
men present in the House on the Jubilee Address night 
were Mr. John Morley, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Courtney, Sir Henry Fowler and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. 

If Parliament is interesting, Parliamentary elections 
are none the less so. At bye-elettions, you don’t see the 
great enthusiasm which you meet with everywhere at a 
General Election: nor do you, in these days meet with ladies 
like the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire who wooed the 
electors on behalf of Fox, with smiles and kisse\ But you 
see piles of posters and pamphlets, squibs ana“wrtoons 
everywhere and the candidate may be seen going ‘About 


making promises and pledges, with his partisans eVer ready 
‘*To point the path, the nissing link supply 
Oft prompt a name and hint with word or eye; 
Back each bolt pledge, the fervid speech admire 
And still add fuel to their leader’s fire.” 
And in the heat of the election, all manners of things 
ss x 
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are practised. An old rhyme thus describes an “ Election” 


Day” 
Now greeting, haoting, and abuse 
To each may’s party prove of use ; 
And mud, and stones, and waving hats, 
And broken heads and putrid cats, 
Are offerings made to aid the cause 
Of order, Government, and laws. 
Now lampoohs, idle tales; and jokes, 
And placards over-reach dhd hoax ; 
Whilst blustering, bullying and brow-beating 
And maltreating, a little pommelling” ” 
‘And elbowing, soothing and cajoling 
And all the jockeyship ofepolling 
Deep manceuvre and duplicity 
Prove all elections fair and freg.”, 


Enough! I must now conclude. I must confess 
that 7am r&turning to India more deeply impressed than 
ever with the power and the glory, the ability and the 
uprightness of the British nation. India must stand or 
fall with Britain. And the only way in which this fact can 
be made real is by unifying the interests of India and 
Great Britain, by removing the gap which unfortunately 
separates the British and the Indians in India ; in fact, 
by obliterating all distinctions of colour. No such distinc- 
tions are observed in Geeat Britain ; why should they be in 
India? Colour is certainly an object,of, curiosity in Great 
Britain. In the streets of London, I have been stared at; in 
Edinburgh, little boys and girls running about, have sud- 
denly stopsed to look at me; in Dublin, fair women found 
it impo“Aile to suppress their laughter on seeing me; and 
in Chester, on the borders of Wales, I have been pointed 
at as a black man, by fond mothers to their little children. 
Nevertheless, neither in ‘England, Scotland, Ireland nor 
Wales, have I heard a single unkindly word used with refer- 
" ence to me by anybody. The people have been uniformly 
courteous and even anxious to please me. In some places 
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“Y have been’ welcomed as the countryman of 






PRINCE RANJIT SINGHI, 
and I need hardly say thei® is no Indian name better known 
in English households than that of this Prince of Cricketers. * 
They are many who’ have treated. me With the utmost con- 
. sideration and cordiality and though I cannet give a com- 
plete list of them all, I must-not omit to mention Mis Bil- 
 lington,, the able and accomplished author of “Woman in 
India,” for a long time a contributor to the Daily Graphic, 
and now on the staff of the Daly Telegraph, Mr. William 
Senior who is on the staff of the Daily News, Mr. Pullen, also 
on the staff of the Daily News, 





"SIR? RICHARD TEMPLE, * 
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the able administrator of several Indian provinces who, 
having retired from his labours in India and in Par- 
liament, now seeks repos%amongst -his books in Hajpps- 
tead, 











:; MR. ages WEBB, 
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“the ex-President of the Indian National Congress who, in 
his simple and quiet homd in Dublin, is eng#ged in a symp- 
athetic study of Indian problems,Afr. A. O. Hume, the well- 
known father of the “Indian NationabCongress,”as enthusia-_ 
stic as ever though aged, Rey.James Harwood, the Unitari- 
an Missionary who recently visited India, Miss Manning 
the courteous arftLobliging pecretary. to. the National Indian 
Associatjon; Mr. Dadabhaif Naoroji, ‘the “Grand Old Man,” 
whose name is something to conjure with in India, Mr. 
Thomas Cash, the aged and respected Chairman and 
Managing Director of the United Kingdom?Temperance 
and General Provident Institutio®, “Mr. J. P. Goodridge, 
the retired Civilian from the Central Provinces in deep 
sympathy with the National Congress, Mr. Morgan Browne, 
once of the National Congress, now on the, staff of the 
Daily Chronicle, Mrs, Christie Mackenzie, (nov Mrs. sE. A. 
Gibson) the amiable and pious President of Women’s Total 
Abstinence Union: at Bickley, Sir William Hunter, the 
great historian and statistician, who in his quiet and pleasant 

_fetreat at Oaken Holt near Oxford is labouring by night 
and day in the interests of India, Rev. Mr. Whitamore, 
the retired Madras Missionary, Dr. Robert Harvey, my 
dear old Professor now in Edinburgh and the members 
of the Menant family in Pariss-M. Menant, the aged 
and = much Tespected cuneiformist, Madame Menant 
his amiable and accomplished wife, and Mademoiselle 
Menant their able, highly cultured and distinguished 
daughter now engaged in writing a stupendous work 
on the “Parsis in India” who form a conneXing link 
between India and France and the doors of *hose 
house are wide open to every Indian. Last, and above all, 
I must not omit to record m% great obligation to one 
-who, besides rendering . all the necessary assistance ‘to 
make my stay in London- comfortable, treated’ me. with _ 
uniform courtsey aud unfailing kindness—cand that was. 








MR. &. §. CAINE. 


There is ngne more devoted to. India in England than 

* Mr. Caine. Mr, Caine has- reas to. be proud not 

only of the services he has rendered to his party in 
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“ England and to India and of..the estéem in which he is 
held by all those who know him, but of being/the husband of 
his wife and the father of his chiren. Mrs, . Caine, like her 
husband, is devoted to the cause of Tatal Abstinence and is 
an able and ready speaker. , Two of their daughters are the 
wives of Members of Parliament, one of them being also 
a graduate of tiie University of Cambridge and the third 
daughter isean M. B. of ; London Uiversity now prac- 
tising in London. All Indians feel perfectly at home at 
thebreakfast ordjyper-table presided over By Mrs. Caine,and 
there is no home in England wherg Indians a*e more hear- 
tily welcome. Considering the great Pains Mr. Caine takes 
to make his Indian friends comfortable in England—ever 
ready with advice onary matter and always willing to ren- 
der any service—the reception that is accorded to him in 
India, whenever he visits this country, is but artrifle. - 
During my short sojourn in England I have lived ana 
- movedamongst the people,men and women of the middle and 
respectable class, not venturing to look a live Lordor Duke in 
the face, much less to seek an audietice with any member of 
the Royal Family ; and I believe, I can now fairly claim to 
know something of the inner life of the people of England. 
‘While there are a few practices which I condemn in 
‘Britons, there are a great-many whjich Indians might copy 
with advantage from them ; and on the whole, I return to 
“any native land a great admirer of the British nation, though 
still-an Indian to the baekbone, whose faith in some of 
.-the homely Hindu virtues has been scarcely shakey by living 
contact with the West. 


Maeno BuNDER HOTEL, Bomuay, } 
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Extragt from @ letter addressed by Miss Billington, 
Author of ‘Woman in Iiidia,’ to Mr. G, .P. Pillai. 


“ Now that Pour tuteresting series of Mag lish studies 
%s ([fear) atan end, will wou per Ws me lo write, first to 
thank you for sending them ; second to offer you my hear- 
ty. congratulations upon ‘them. Tt ts not only that they 
are extremely well written, in English ti, ta practiced 
English-born writer might well envy, and with a fund of 
such apt quotation that you shame the reading of many 
indeed of us, but their absolute truth, their shrewd and 
penetrating observation, and their capital deductions tm- 
press one very strongly as to the excellent use you made 
of your time, I should hardly have thought wt possible 
that on so short a visit, you coula have gleaned such full 
and accurate knowledge of us, our ways and our Methods 
of thinking. You are certainly a born observer ! I hope T 


may see more of your work,” 





